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CHARTER-HOUSE CHARITY. Now, we by no means desire to back 
acon every grievance that we find urged in the 

| We have no wish to write of charity in an pamphlets we have mentioned, or to refuse 
|| uncharitable vein, and now that we again/credit for their good intentions and good 
| find ourselves forced to dwell upon the public | deeds to the governors and master. The 
scandal of the Charterhouse, we shall en-| foundation was established for the free educa- 

| deavour to put the most liberal construction | tion of forty poor boys and for the sustenance 
| possible upon the conduct of its chief pro-| of eighty ancient gentlemen, captains, and 
| moter. The genius of one of our best authors | others, brought to distress by shipwrecks, 
| has touched lovingly of late upon Carthusian | wounds, or other reverse of fortune. It was 
| discipline—so lovingly and tenderly, indeed, | liberally endowed, and the founder desired 
| that readers of future generations who | that its bounty might be more extended as its 
| shall hang with generous emotion over the| means increased. Its means have increased, 
| deathbed of Colonel Newcome, will be apt to | and although purely of lay origin it has fallen 
| see in the gown of a Poor Brother of the Char-| more and more under ecclesiastical control. 
| terhouse a badge of honoured poverty, that | At first the master was a layman ; but after 
| must, “at any rate in Mr. Thackeray’s days, | the appointment of the third master it was 
| have been most fit clothing for a ruined | ordered that the office should thenceforth be 
| gentleman in whom the spirit of honour re-| held by a minister of the church, who, how- 
| mained fresh and young. We would not have | ever, “shall neither have nor accept of any 
a line unwritten of that chapter which in the| place of preferment or benefit in church or 

| room of a Poor Brother of Charterhouse | commonwealth, whereby he may be drawn 
| closes, in a spirit of generosity and human/|from his residence, care, or charge.” That 
| tenderness, a novel that the nation will not | order has remained in force to this day when 
|| fail to take to heart and cherish. Let it be|the master—whose salary was fixed in the 
felt rather that, in the Newcomes, Mr. Thack- | time of his predecessor at eight hundred pounds 

| eray shows what a Poor Brother of Charter- | a-year, with various pecuniary extras ; who is 
| house should be in theory, and is in fiction ;| provided witha residence containing more than 
| and Jet the master and the governors betake | thirty rooms, with daily dinner and wine—is 
| themselves with all speed to the task of| the Rev. W. H. Hale, whose attention is dis- 
| wiping out the sad discrepancy that now | tracted by the cure of many thousand souls 
| exists between the fiction and the fact. | as vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in the 
|| Three years and a half ago (in number one | vicarage of which parish he is supposed also 
hundred and sixteen of this journal), we de- | to reside ; who is resident canon of St. Paul’s ; 
scribed from substantial evidence and personal | and enjoys other pluralities to the extent ofa 

| inspection the real nature of a Poor Brother’s|sum that, in all, amounts to something like 
| position. Since that time it has not changed | four thousand pounds a-year. By this gentle- 
| for the better, whatever efforts may have|man, subject to the Archbishops of Canter- 
been made to produce amendment. ‘The|bury and York and the Bishop of London, 
Poor Brothers themselves have drawn up a| Charterhouse is virtually managed, for the 
case, in which they temperately express their | other governors are busy statesmen who can 
sense of their position to the governors, The | rarely interfere in affairs which belong only 
master of Charterhouse, Archdeacon Hale, indirectly to their necessary business. To 
has replied to the casein a pamphlet. Some- | the business of the great churchmen Charter- 
body Ge put forward in another pamphlet! house affairs belong very directly, inasmuch 
the story of a Poor Brother’s expulsion, and | as the institution has become, in fact, a notable 
somebody else in yet another pamphlet has|church seminary. The school has _ been 
advised the complete destruction and reform | cherished. To the forty poor boys of the 
of the degenerated charity. In the mean-j foundation have been added several times 
time, there has also been a charity commis- | forty others, who pay liberally to the masters 
sion before which the Charterhouse success-|for their board, while the foundation boys, 
fully resisted any attempt to make critical! clothed, fed, and charged only one ilem of 


investigation of its management. five pounds a-year for washing, have consisted 
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ofsuch young gentlemenas the sonsofthe grand | 
|eleven livings, and the fattest of these is a 


masters (past and present), sons or relations of 


the past and present registrars and others, | 


with names as significant as George James 
Blomfield, Alfred Plantagenet Frederick 
Charles Somerset, the Hon. W. Byron, Daw- 
son Damer—certainly not legitimate objects 
of any other charity than that which may be 
required to forgive their presence there. 
Upon exhibitions at the universities of one 
hundred pounds a-year for four or five years, 
and donations towards the placing out of 
scholars, about two thousand pounds a-year 
are spent. The school, in short, has become 
the Charterhouse ; te support the school as 
one of the great church seminaries for the 
feeding of the clerical profession, is the leading 
purpose of its clerical condactors, and the 
attendant necessity of providing harbour for 
the eighty poor gentlemen is an incumbrance 
to them; the Poor Brothers are, in short, a 
bore. Not long ago they were brought into 
harmony with the new form of the institution 
by the declaration that none should be 
admitted who did not bring proof that they 
were members of the Church of England ; and 
a nominee of the Queen’s was rejected because 
he was a poor scholar—pious certainly, but 
tainted with dissent. 

Perhaps there is something not very unna- 
tural in this course of affairs. Riches are 


akin to change, and the diversion of the 
Charterhouse funds into the lap of the 
church was tobe expected, when the distri- 


bution of them was left merely to the control 
of churchmen, Nor do we care to quarrel 
actively with that result. Such money as 
this may very possibly be better spent in giv- 
ing a sound education to the sons of gentle- 
men, and in making them worthy clergymen 
and scholars, than in the mere diffusion of 
a knowledge of the A. B. C., the catechism, 
and the pence table among the poor. This, 
only, we would hint to pious fathers of the 
church. That as Sutton left his money in 
charity, and not having been very pious in 
obtaining it during his life-time, was particu- 


larly anxious that it should be put to pious | 


use when he was dead, the church might be 
equally well served if the blessings of a gra- 
tuitous education, and support at the univer- 
sity, were offered to the sons of a class of 
gentlemen which surely does exist within the 
bosom of the church itself. We have reason 
to suspect that there exist a dozen or two in 
the country of hard-working clergymen, who 
give the food out of their mouths, and the 


clothes from their backs, to find for their sons | 


that education which the Charterhouse po- 
litely offers as a dole of mercy to Plantage- 
nets and moneyed men, to noble youths and 
holy offspring of some race that clainis alli- 
ance with a bishop. The governors of Charter- 
house must know that there are gentlemen in 


ample need of every indirect support that | 


ean be obtained for them, by the care of the 


church they serve with toil incessant. For,!now and then, openly so declared, and 
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to be sure, the Charterhouse has in its gift 


rectory which yields one thousand one hun- 
dred and four pounds per annum, for the cure 
of souls somewhat exceeding one thousand in 
number ; while another yields six hundred for 
the cure of four hundred—one pound ten per 
soul; another, two hundred and forty-four 
pounds for the cure of fifty—nearly a five 
pound note per soul ; while it has also the be- 
stowal upon some industrious gentleman, of 
ninety-seven pounds a-year for the spiritual 
cure of two thousand one hundred and eighty- 
three parishioners—for each soul ten pence 
half-penny. We trust that we do not out- 
strip the proper bounds of charity in saying, 
that the benefit of Founder Sutton’s money 
would be felt as amore real blessing by the Par- 
son Adamses of England, than it can ever be by 
any members of the hierarchy or aristocracy 
of Britain; and that if Master Adams and 
his cousins had what is enjoyed by Master 
Somerset and Master Blomfield, Master Hale, 
and the Honourable Master Byron, there 
would be no desire whatever on the part of 
the public to complain of churchmen on ac- 
count of their wish to appropriate the Charter- 
house school to the use and comfort of their 
order. The school itself is well conducted— 
Master of Charterhouse does not mean Master 
of the school—we utter no complaint against 
the management of that. We only point out 
how in its development it has cast out, as un- 
congenial, the element of charity, and how it 
might be what it is, even in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, and still be of a kind to make 
the memory of Sutton dear to many: a bene- 
faction that might be enjoyed by the poor 
gentleman with no more of a blush than is 
now brought by it to the face of wealthier 
recipients. 

From the school we turn to the department 
of the Poor Brothers, whereof nothing can be 
made. A presentation to a place on the foun- 
dation in the school, which to a boy entering 
at ten, and able to go with an exhibition to 
one of the universities, may be valued, under 
the present system, at something not far from 
a thousand pounds, is worth giving to one’s 
nephew, or bestowing as a mark of kindness 
on the nominee of any noble friend. But a 
presentation to a Poor Brother's cell and 
badge of poverty.... Faugh! What sort 
of patronage is that! The dignitaries of the 
church are sorry, of course, for poor people ; 
but, then, these brothers claim to be con- 
sidered poor gentlemen ; and who can grasp 
the idea of a poor old man standing upon 
pointsof gentility. Preposterous ! The Master 
of Charterhouse in his pamphlet is sarcastic 
upon this; mentions gentility in italics ; 
and endeavours to show that the Poor 
Brothers have no rightful claim to such a 
thing. (We particularly entreat Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s attention to this.) In fact, the whole 
Poor Brother business is a bore. It = 
the 
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Poor Brethren feel and know that it is con- 
sidered a bore. 

And so it indeed is, the moment we dismiss 
the spirit of the charity that offers decayed 
gentlemen in Charterhouse a place of rest and 
solace, tenanted not at the caprice of any 
neighbour, but by the goodwill towards them, 
and all men like them, of a money-maker 
whose bones long since crumbled into dust. 
Let it be granted that a churchman taking 
twenty shillings of the dead man’s money 
for attending to the comfort of the brother 
who gets only one, can look on the shilling 
brother as an inferior being, because he has 
the inferior dole ; and at once you may write 
for Poor Brother, Poor Bore. As to lodging, 
the deceased Sutton, is drawn upon by the 
Master for thirty-three luxurious apart- 
ments; by the Poor Brother for only one 
room, with, in some cases, a bed closet, one 
bed without sheets, one deal table, and a 
chair. How paltry a recipient of charity must 
the Poor Brother be in his great Master’s 
eyes! And in what way the Poor Brother 
is made to feel that he owes his pittance, not 
to the dead Sutton, but to the pleasure of 
his living Master, let the following little story 
tell. 

Probably the most impracticable Bore who 
ever puzzled Charterhouse officials, was its 
hero, Simon Slow. The name is fiction, but 


the story is made public in a pamphlet 
wholly thereunto devoted, as a piece of fact. 


The author of the pamphlet does not see that 
Simon was a bore; we do. Mr. Slow had 
been for half a century a city merchant, a 
shipowner, and manufacturer, well known as 
aman not only wealthy, but beneficent. He 
suffered sudden shipwreck of his fortunes, 
and became a pauper, with unsullied charac- 
ter for honour and integrity ; he became even 
as Colonel Newcome, and upon the nomina- 
tion of a noble lord, this old man, in March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, entered Charter- 
house as a Poor Brother. Now, this New- 
come certainly did grumble a little when he 
found that he was lodged in a room without 
curtains, or even shutters to the window ; 
with a bare floor ; and with the gaol allowance 
of one elm-chair, one plain deal table, and 
less bedding than is che had in gaols; the 
whole, moreover, as it soon appeared, a 
nest of vermin. Of the vermin the old 
gentleman complained to a servant of the 
place, who told him in a familiar merry way, 
—for your Poor Brother is nobody in the 
eyes of any underling at Charterhouse,—that 
“he would find plenty of companions of that 
sort.” The new Brother found that he was 
put down much more emphatically when he 
carried complaints against dirt to the man- 


ciple, and his dignity was hurt at finding that | 
he was become a man for the porter at the | 


gate to patronise, with a clap on the shoulder 
and a familiar, “How are you, old fellow ?” 
A multitude of small daily reminders of his 


poverty taking such form as these, wounded | 





an old gentleman tenacious of the respect 
due to his age and former standing in the 
world, which no’ misdeed had forfeited. But 
he suffered all quietly. His character of 
Bore grew out of a distinct department of 
his mind. Mr. Slow was, unfortunately for 
himself and his superiors strictly a religious 
man. 

There is service in the chapel every day at 
Charterhouse, a morning and an evening 
service, at one of which, on pain of three- 
pence or a shilling, according to the holiness 
of the day, every Poor Brother is commanded 
to be present. There is no exemption from 
this law, except for the sick; one Poor 
Brother, deaf for twenty years, is neverthe- 
less required to do his share of coughing 
in the chapel. Now, on the days that are 
least holy, when worship may be dispensed 
with for the charge of threepence,—on the 
ordinary week-days,—prayers in the chapel 
seem to have been got through by common 
consent with all convenient expedition. 
Every one knows how such prayers of form 
are disposed of in cathedrals and other esta- 
blishments before the presence of a dozen 
wheezy worshippers, and (consciously) before 
no other Presence, let us hope. Something 
of this kind was the case at Charterhouse ; 
where it turned out that this old merchant 
was so strict a formalist as to be resolved on 
having time to think of what he said when he 
repeated his prayers. The Master, although 
himself bound to attend in chapel daily, was 
but seldom present to observe how service 
was performed. Probably he was too rich a 
man to be fined threepence ; or, if fined, was 
able to afford the money for a dispensation. 
The old merchant was not,—he, moreover, 
did not wish to stay away from chapel. His 
fault was, that he was obstinately bent on 
being reverent when there, and would persist 
in giving the responses audibly and slowly, 
with a full deliberation of their import. His 
fellow-brethren naturally looked upon this 
lengthening of daily penance with no friendly 
eyes, and the old bore was abundantly tor- 
mented by them. But he persevered. After 
all, may we not believe his to have been a 
weakness pardonable enough in an old man? 
The defect in his judgment was only, that he 
did not understand his place. He expressed 
his feeling to the preacher, who replied, 
that he had “no right to any opinion 
on the subject. Circumstanced as you 
are, instead of making complaints, you 
ought to be grateful for the asylum the 
Hospital affords you.” ‘The ungrateful 
man said, that he should attend another 
place of worship, if his sense of decency 
were further outraged. The reverend gen- 
tleman replied,“I dare you to do so, at your 
eril.” 

: On the tenth of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, the old gentleman’s im- 
patience of what he considered an irreverent 
mockery of sacred duties, became manifested 
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openly. He closed his prayer-book pe 
and walked out of the chapel. The manciple 
came to know what was his reason for so 
doing. He replied, The irreverent manner 
in which service is conducted. On the follow- 
ing day, after chapel service (from which the 
Master himself was, as usual absent), the old 
man was summoned by a verbal message 
through a servant into the presence of the 
Vicar of Cripplegate. He was preparing to 
obey the summons, when the manciple burst 
in, crying, “If you don’t attend the Master 
instantly, you "ll be discommoned!” The old 
gentleman did what every young gentleman 
would have done—altered his mind and re- 
mained where he was; disposed in hot blood, 
to return the great autocrat for his polite 
message, an answer couched in the same 
style. No more was said; no charge was 
notified to the Bore; no witness was exa- 
mined, until the date of the following order, 
which contains the Master’s revenge upon his 
sinful Brother ; we italicise one or two words : 


Cuartrruovuse.—aAt an assembly of the governors, 
held on Saturday, the twenty-ninth day of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one:—Upon hearing the 
Master’s report, that complaint having been made to 
him of the conduct of Simon Slow, one of the Poor 
Brothers in the chapel, he had summoned him to 
attend and answer such complaints, and that the said 
Simon Slow had peremptorily, and in very disrespect- 
ful language, refused to attend. And upon hearing 
the said Simon Slow, we order that he leave the hos- 
pital on or before Thursday next, the third day of 
April, and be deprived of all benefit of his place for 
three calendar months ; and we warn the said Simon 
Slow, that if, on his return to the hospital, such miscon- 
duct be repeated, he will be expelled, 


And so the old gentleman who had been | 
too obstinately reverent to his Great Master, | 
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by an imperious Must from the head of the 
establishment, to assure peace by absenting 
himself from the chapel in which his sense of 
religious duty was offended, and betakin 
himself quietly to an adjacent church instead, 
He did this at his peril, but for several 
months did it unmolested, At last came the 
peremptory order of the Master that he 
should go to worship where there was for 
him—though not necessarily for others—only 
irreverence and discord ; and, on the twenty- 
second of March last year thus the final 
order ran: 


The Master having stated that one of the Poor 
Brothers had again offended against the regulations of 
the hospital, by removing from the place assigued to 
him among the Poor Brothers in the chapel ; that 
although twice admonished, he had not returned to his 
place, but had absented himself from divine service in 
the chapel for a fortnight and upwards, the said Simon 
Slow was called in, and what he had to say in answer 
having been heard, it was ordered that he be not per- 
mitted to reside in the hospital after the thirty-first day 
of March instant, and that he leave the hospital accord- 
ingly ; but that he be allowed the sum of fifty pounds 
per annum, payable quarterly, during the pleasure of 
the governors, in lieu of his pension, and all other 
benefits of his place as a Poor Brother. 


The fifty pounds per annum Mr. Slow, 
with the spirit of a gentleman still in him, 
refuses to receive, and there the matter ends. 
We do not wholly agree with the tone of the 
pamphlet in which a friend of Mr. Slow’s 
has laid his case before Prince Albert, as one 
of the governors of Charterhouse. We see 
evidence in Mr. Slow of the existence of a 
temper difficult to deal with in a worldly 
way; the temper of an old gentleman ex- 
tremely obstinate upon his sense of right, 
and perhaps more or less crotchety. But, in 


and too impatiently irreverent towards his|another way—in the way of Christian 
little master, was sent adrift to learn beha-j| charity, which is supposed to be the main- 
viour to his betters. During his absence, the | spring of the Charterhouse foundation—how 


order for his suspension was, in the usual | 
manner, posted in the public hall. 

When he came back, the knowledge that he! 
had been posted inthis way wasthe first wound | 
to Slow’s feelings. He appealed to the 
Master about that, and the great man poured 
in balm by curtly telling him, that the 
matter Mn been disposed of. But the old 
subject of contention still existed: the old 
man, with his stiff conscience, was as much a 
Bore as ever. Next year there appeared, 
accordingly, another order, setting forth that 
upon the Master’s statement relative to 
Simon Slow’s usual conduct in chapel, it is 
ordered that he be deprived of all benefit of 
his place for three calendar months. With 
this order the reverend Master conveyed 
private intimation, that on the old man’s 
writing an apology, it might be cancelled. 
But old Simon felt, of course, in his obsti- 
nacy, that he was a person wronged, not a 


easily may all such cases be met! The pre- 
ceding narrative shows how the formalism 
of the Poor Brother met the formalism of 
Charterhouse, and how one crushed the 
other. There is no hint that Mr. Slow was 
any other than a most orthodox churchman 
and a pious man. Would charity have been 
outraged if, now a kindly preacher, now a 
considerate Master, had dropped in at the old 
gentleman’s room, sat with him, listened to 
him with respect, and, with the help of a 
spirit of kindness, and the obvious Chris- 
tianity imparted by their bearing to the whole 
tone of the place, had dissipated his objections, 
set at rest his scruples, put him at ease in his 
new position? If, after all, he did not like 
the chapel service, why must he needs be 
denied liberty to go where he could worship 
more at ease? Throughout the case, we see 
an old man fretted by imperious dictation. 
Here and in other cases, insolence to the 





wrong-doer, and so he went adrift into the| Master seems to be the crime into which the 
world again. Upon his return he made an| Poor Brother most easily falls, and for which 
attempt, in which he had before been checked | he is most frequently punished by suspension 
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from his privileges. The Poor Brethren | for his hospital at Hallingbury—viz., poor 
resent the lordship of the pluralist. The|men, who would have been maintained in 
Vicar of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, and Arch-| diet, clothes and fuel, at the cost of ten 
deacon of London, and Canon Residentiary of | pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence 
St. Paul’s, comes among them manifestly | a-year.” (No small sum, a quarter of a thou- 
playing turtle to their sprat: well beneficed | sand years ago.) Upon the strong assertion, 
as he is, he draws large funds out of the | evidence like this comes as a strange anti- 
institution which, though meant for them, | climax ; but the Master of the Charterhouse 
barely supplies their wants, and therefore | appears to be an autocrat complete at every 











they readily resent all his authoritative deal- 
ings with them. 

By this light let us observe what are the 
main points of their case as stated in a docu- 


ment of their own framing, and we shall see | 


at once how even the best intentions of the 
Master (and that he has meant and has done 
well in many respects we cheerfully admit) are 
defeated by the false position in which, as a 
pluralist, he necessarily must stand. With 
the case, let us take also the Master’s answer 
to each point on which it dwells. 

After reciting the origin of the charity, 
the Poor Brothers venture to remind the 
Governors and the Master, that three years 
subsequently to the founder’s death, the hos- 
— was opened by his executors, who had 

een solemnly enjoined by the old man, “as 
they will answer at the Day of Judgment, to 
adenwer to see my last will performed, 
according to my true meaning and charitable 
intent.” Accordingly, it is urged, there 
entered into the hospital when it was opened 
by the executors—who knew what the true 
meaning of the founder was—captains and 
gentlemen (meaning the Poor Brothers), 
scholars, and officers. 

Hereupon replies the Master, in his pam- 
phlet, that the emphatic warning as to the 
performance of his true meaning and charit- 
able intent “had not more direct reference to 
the interest which the hospital might have in 
his will, than to his other numerous charitable 
| bequests and legacies.” As to the supposed 
intention of the founder to constitute the 
society of the poor men in his hospital a 
society of gentlemen, it will be proved, 
writes the Master, that this idea is erroneous, 
and refuted by evidence the most conclusive 
—viz., the founder’s own acts. Having 
boldly stated this, the Master has supplied 
his proof and refutation, and assumes the 
question to be settled. ‘The only most con- 
clusive refutation of the right of the Poor 
Brothers to be selected from the rank of 
decayed gentlemen, and treated as such with 
proportionate consideration, is that which 
occurs three or four pages later, in this pas- 
sage: “The founder, during the six weeks 
which elapsed between the completion of the 
foundation by the conveyance of the estates 
and his death, nevey exercised the power of 
making orders ; but if the palace which had 
been purchased for the hospital had been 
ready to receive its inmates, it is probable 
that the poor, aged, maimed, needy 


oud | 


point. His method is: I say the case stands 
| positively thus. Come to me afterwards with 
|no rebellious arguments; because, if I have 
| said a thing—as was observed to Slow—the 
matter has been disposed of. 

| But, the Poor Brothers in their case show 
| further evidence of the position it was meant, 
from the beginning, that they were to hold, 
| and which it is now commonly supposed they 
do hold, notwithstanding any sneers of the 
Master, who repeatedly scorns in italics, as 
applied to Poor Brothers, the words gentility 
and gentlemen,—to which we again most 
earnestly call the attention of Colonel New- 
come’s patron. He even produces a table 
put into a peculiar form for the purpose of 
still further discrediting the notion of the 
Poor Brothers’ gentility. The present 
Brothers are grouped by the Grand Master 
according to their former stations :— 


Clergymen ° . . . 
Legal and Medical Men. 
Military and Naval Men . . 
Merchants . ° . . . 
Schoolmasters and Literary Men. 
Land Stewards . ° 
Tradesmen, Clerks, Servants . 


~ 
me bo 1 Co Gr Or 


2) 


- 


One Vacancy. e . 


Total. 80 


Behold how the great pluralist makes out 
his case by winding up with a riff-raff of 
forty-one tradesmen, clerks, servants! Is 
the tradesman, in this land of shopkeepers, in 
no case to be reckoned among gentlemen? 
May he not be as wealthy with his honest 
gains, as any lofty churchman who pockets 
gains honest men condemn. Possibly, in a 
well-adjusted table of respectability, the plu- 
ralist might rank with people meaner than 
the servants. 

But there is no doubt that many 
wear the gown of the Poor Brother, for 
whom it never was intended. That is one 
part of the abuse. The patronage of the 
school blesses the nobleman’s young friend ; 
the patronage of the Poor Brother’s stall 
trumpery as it is, may allow your lordship 
to be charitable to your superannuated 
lackey. And so the worn-out lackey is sent 

;as a companion, to the ruined gentleman, 
and the magnificent archdeacon as a haughty 
Master. 

Furthermore, urge the petitioners: After 





impotent people placed in it would have been | the nature of the foundation had been settled 
persons such as the founder had designated! and defined, it was declared in the letters 
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patent of King James (after whom the place 
is called King James’s Hospital), that in the 
event of any increase of revenue, all and 
every such increase shall be employed to the 
maintenance of more and other poor people 
to be placed in the said hospital; or to the 
further augmentation of the allowances of 
those persons that for the time being shall 
be in the said hospital, according to the true 
intent and meaning of those presents, and 
shall not be converted or employed to any 
wrivate use; and that such construction shall 
c made upon this foundation and incorpo- 
ration as shall be most beneficial and avail- 
abie for the maintenance of the poor, and for 
the repressing and avoiding of all acts and 
devices to be invented or put in use, contrary 
to the true meaning of these presents, It 
is then pointed out, that the salaries of 
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officials have increased more rapidly than 
the revenue, and that the Master’s salary, 
as now received by him, is increased six- | 
teen-feld since the first establishment of 
the hospital, while the Poor Brother’s income 
is only augmented to four times the original | 
stipend. It was natural enough in the peti- | 
tioners to add to this fact the prophecy of | 
Lord Bacon, when attorney-general, that in 
a short time the Charterhouse would dege- | 
nerate, to be made a preferment of some | 
great person to be’ Master, and he to take all 
the sweet, and the poor to be stinted and | 
take but the crumbs, and would be but a 
wealthy benefice in respect of the Master-| 
ship; but the poor, which is the propter quid, | 
little relieved. | 

And to all this, what does the humble | 
priest consider a sutlicient answer? The| 
answer to this complaint, writes the Arch- 
deacon-cum-Canon-cum-Almoner-cum- Vicar- 
cum-Chaplain-cum-Master, is, that the divi- 
sion of the revenues of the hospital amongst | 
its members, according to a fixed scale or 
perpetual rule of proportion, is a principle | 
not recognise! in any of the instruments to 
which the governors are bound to look for | 
direction; nor is there any recognition of| 
such a principle in their orders or proceed- 
ings. The fixed scale of justice, the perpetual 
rule of charity, the principle of right, are 
not written in the bond, The pound of flesh | 
is mine, and I will have it. 

In all this, what can be more evident than 
that one half the cause of discontent in| 
Charterhouse would be removed, if any other 
than a grossly overpaid man occupied the 
Master's chair? The dole of the Poor Brothers 
is enough, and some little increase of libe- 
rality, in a moral as well as material sense, 
taking the direction of a care for their com- 
fort and consolement, would suffice to make 
them happy, if there were no spectacle of 
injustice constantly held close before their 
eyes. In truth, though by an accident, the 
dole of the brethren has increased exactly in 
proportion to the increase of the funds by 
which they are supported. For, it will amaze 





over the highest peaks. 


|alpine peak, 
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all men of business to hear, that the nominal 
value of the wide estates and possessions of 
the Charterhouse has increased only fourfold 
in two hundred and fifty years. The average 
yield of the extensive estates attached to the 
foundation, actually now falls short of ten 
shillings an acre. A revenue which ought to 
be forty or fifty thousand pounds a-year is 
only half as much. We note this by the 
way. The Master’s share of such revenue 
has in the meantime increased, as the arch- 
deacon tells us, upon no scale of proportion ; 
and the Poor Brothers are scandalised be- 
cause the money is paid to a gentleman who 
snubs them, and of whom they cannot help 
observing, that he is engaged in laying up 
for himself treasure upon earth in many 
places. What the Poor Brothers think 
about the Master we have fully shown, and 
we have now only to add what the Master, 
in a moralising humour, thinks of them. “It 
is no uncharitable supposition, that such 
persons are often soured as well as disap- 
pointed ; for it is a sad truth, that affliction 
rarely improves any who are not really 
religious men, It does not soften the temper 
of the irritable, nor humble the heart of the 
proud; it does not make men more dis- 
trustful of their own opinion, or to think less 
of their own merits.” Does the writer of such 
a sentence say, with a loud voice, when he 
prays, I thank thee, O Lord, that I am not 
afflicted as these publicans ! (?) 
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At the Deluge, says my story, all the 
streams of the earth ran together, ascended 
the mountains, and let their wild waves roll 
When, at last, the 
land appeared once more, no stream or 
river would have found the way to its own 
bed again, if hosts of good spirits had not 
come to be their guides. 

Order was almost restored among the 
streams when one spirit sat resting on an 
He saw the German rivers 
gliding onwards in the distance ; the main 
streams far to the front, the smaller follow- 
ing; while a mob of brooks and rivulets 


>?) 


| danced in the rear. 


Steadily the waters flowed on; and the 
glad spirit watched them as he rested until 
his attention was caught by the voice of a 
small weeping streamlet almost at his feet. 
He fouxd her behind the piece of rock on 
which he had been sitting. She was but a 
very little streamlet, and she lay wrapt in a 
white veil, weeping bitterly. He bent over 
her compassionately, raised her, drew aside 
her veil, and recognised the little Ilse, for 
whom there was a green bed made ready, far 
away among the valleys of the Hartz. 

“Poor child,” said the good angel, “have 
you been obliged to remain here alone on the 
bleak mountain top ? Have all the c thers left, 
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| 
without a thought of taking you with 
them ?” 
The little Ilse, however, drew up her head 


the clouds to come and kiss her. Nothing 
of this kind, however, came to pass; and, 
at last, her highness became tired of sitting 


and said pertly,— 

“T have not been forgotten ; the old Weser 
waited long enough for me, beckoned and 
called me to come with her, and the Ecker 
and the Ocker wanted to take my hand ; but 
I would not go with them, certainly not. 
Was it for me to demean myself in the plains, 
carrying drink to sheep and oxen, and wash- 
ing their muddy feet? J am the Princess 
Ilse! The sunbeam is my father, and the 
pure air is my mother; my brother is the 
diamond, and the dew in the rose-bud is my 
infant sister. I am a princess of the first 
water, and really cannot come down from the 
height on which I have been placed.” 


still so long, aud said to herself with a sigh, 
“ A little ennui I should not have minded— 
it is only the consequence of my exalted 
position ; but so much of itis more than even 
a princess of the first water can bear.” 

When it was quite evening, and the 
sun had set, and the raging of the ap- 
proaching Stormwind was again heard in 
the distance, the poor little rivulet wept 
fresh tears of anxiety. It became darker. 
Coarse blinding vapours rose from the abyss, 
and there was thunder in the air. There 
came a ray of light at last, but it affrighted 
thé child Ilse, for it came with a dark man, 
wrapped in a long red mantle, who bowed 


low and spoke to her. But he addressed her 
as “Most high and serene princess.” Such 
greeting was sweet music to the little Ilse’s 
ear. She controlled her fear that she might 
listen eagerly for more of such words. 
The stranger came, in fact, to beg that she 
would add her lustre to his court ; said that 
| thoughts away. This ugly spirit has already | he longed to escort her to his airy palace | 
turned the head of many a foolish child. upon one of the loftiest and noblest of the 
“Dear Ilse,” the good spirit said, “since|}German mountains; where she should reign 
| you remain here of your own free-will, | far above all earthly rivulets and rivers. 
| you should be very happy. I cannot in the} ‘The stranger opened his mantle and pro- 
| 


The good spirit looked very earnestly at 
the pale face of little Ilse; and, as he gazed | 
down into the liquid blue of her bright eyes, 
he saw dark points under the sparkle of their 
pride, which told him that a wicked spirit | 
lurked within. The little demon of Vanity 
had entered Ilse’s head, and driven all good 





least understand why you are weeping and | duced a wide-lipped shell, exquisitely carved 
|and studded round its base with sparkling 
‘gems. He knelt to the charming princess and 


lamenting.” 


“Alas!” answered the child Ilse, “ after 
the other waters were all gone, dear angel, | besought that she would seat herself therein, 
the Stormwind came to the mountain, and | in order that she might be carried away to 
when he found me here he was quite furious. | his beautiful Brockenberg, where servants 
He raged at me, and tried to throw me down | unnumbered were already preparing to re- 
from yonder rock that overhangs a dark|ceive her joyously. Her serene highness’s 
abyss, into which no glimmer of daylight will | hesitation was at an end, and she sprang into 


ever come. I trembled, and wept, and clung | the car with both feet at once. Que ringlet 
to the peak of the rock, and at last escaping | of her flowing tresses touched the stranger’s 
from his hold, hid myself in this cleft.” |arm, and instantly it shrivelled up. Sharp 
“But you will not escape every time,”| pain throbbed through all the limbs of the 
said the spirit, “because the Stormwind is rash little Ilse. 
always searching ; and, if it catches any one | The poor child, affrighted, grasped the edge 
in a cleft like yours, it is a wind that bites | of the shell as if she would have thrown her- 
most terribly. Come, let me lead you to the | self out over it again ; but they were already 
good old Weser and your young companions. | shooting through the air swift as a comet; 
You shall travel through the night air in the | and, as the pain was soon over, the streamlet 
woolly blanket of a cloud, and slide down to | soon became reassured ; for she little suspected 
them merrily upon a sheet of rain.” | thateshe had given herself to the great spirit 
“No! no!” cried the little Ilse, “I don’t | of evil, whowas by when the demon of Vanity 
want to go down; I shall stay here: I am | had prompted her to turn her own good angel 
a princess !” jaway. Itis in this manner that the sweet 
So the good spirit left her, and the princess, | Princess Ilse was brought to a place so un- 
obstinate, crept once more into her rocky | hallowed as the Brocken. 
niche, rejoicing that she had shown so much} Wild music and shouts of mirth, greeted 
character, and had given sturdy answers to|her when she arrived; but the lord of the 
the monitor who spoke to her, not then only,} Brocken commanded silence, placed the car 
but many times, in vain. | which contained her carefully upon a large 
The Princess Ilse, being at last quite alone, | flat stone, as if upon a throne, and ordered 
upon the mountain-summit, wished to enjoy the strange beings flitting around to form a 
her dignity as much as possible. She came | circle and do homage to the Water Princess. 
out of the rocky cleft, seated herself upon a} That wasa glorious moment for her lady- 
projecting peak, spread her airy robes out in ship. Gracefully she rose up in the shell and 
broad folds around her, and then waited for} bowed her head to right and left, shaking 


the mouaztains to bow down before her, and/ her curls, like a half bashful coquette. She 
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jumped and laughed with delight when the 
good old moon—who is not very thoughtful— 
must needs send down for her, vain as she 
already was, a crown of silver spangles. 

Her pleasure, however, was a little marred 
by the taunts of a jealous young witch, who 
vowed that Princess Ilse could be no better 
than a puddle, until she was crowned Queen 
Boiling. Why should they be hot for her 
till she was hot for them. [Ilse thought of re- 

orting this rude speech to the Lord of the 
Brocken, who stepped up to her soon after- 
wards; but, before she could open her mouth, 
he dipped his thumb into the shell and made 
her shake with pain. Then the bad spirit 
laughed, and said, “The night is chilly, gra- 
cious princess, you are cold already, and will 
soon be altogether frozen in this open shell. 
I am ordering to be prepared for you a 
warm bed, yonder, by the fire. Already your 
nurse is filling it with toys that you may pass 
your time agreeably.” But you must know 
that this warm bed was the witches’ cauld- 
ron, which an ugly ghost was filling with 
toads, snakes, and all venomous things. 

Great terror of the wicked company into 
which she had fallen overcame the little Ilse. 
In mortal agony she shrank her tender limbs 
together, caught hold of her veil and pressed 
it against her face to stifle the cry which 
arose. “ Ah!” she grieved to herself, “ would 
that I had followed the good spirit! He 
meant well with me.” As she looked round 
about her in despair, she saw that she was 
solitary upon her side of the mountain, all the 
witches and bad spirits having then joined 
hands to dance about the fire. Suddenly the 
thought of escape possessed her. “Away ! 
away !” she murmured, “no matter whither.” 
Quick as thought she stepped upon the 
edge of the car, allowed the whiteness of her 
feet and her transparent robes to slip out over 
it, and held fast with both hands while she 
looked anxiously back to see that there was 
no one watching. Only the good old moon 
who stood overhead saw her escaping ; but she 
looked up to the old moon with tearfil eyes 
that there was no resisting, and the moon 


assuredly would have endured eclipse for| 


twenty years before she would have told 
dear little Ilse’s secret. . 

When Ilse saw that she was unobserved 
she dropped from the shell, and tried to do it 
gently, but the car was high and the block of 
granite upon which it stood still higher ; so 
that, although the little one was very cauti- 
ous, yet there was a slight splashing as she 
fell upon the earth, and, in sudden fear lest 
this might have betrayed her, she slipped 
underneath some stones. She had taken 
off her crown of stars and left it in the 
shell. This was no time for her to be a 
princess, and she must glide quietly and 
secretly away. 

The little stream clung to the rocks, be- 


seeching them to shelter her. The old stones, | 


who had never before felt the touch of so 
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young and bright a creature upon their hard 
bosom were strangely moved. They hung 
fondly over the Princess Ilse, and no eye—not 
even that of the moon —could see her as she 
ran. Then they directed her way to a sly 
hole in the earth, and into that she squeezed 
herself. It was a long gallery that had been 
excavated bya wood-mouse once upon a time, 
She felt her way through it in the dark, and 
perceived that the channel led her gradually 
down the mountain. After she had groped 
along quietly for some time, the passage be- 
came wider and rougher, it seemed to lead 
over loose rubble, and stones detached by 
her footsteps rolled before into the depths, 
A puff of wind penetrating downwards 
through the stones now and then chilled her; 
and, when the path, after making a steep and 
sudden bend, seemed all at once to come to 
an end, the stones ceased to hang over her, 
and she could see the midnight heaven out 
of which a few stars dropped their lights into 
the wild chasm she had reached. At the same 
time, the wind brought to her intelligence of 
the scraping and piping of the dancing 
witches on the Brockenberg; and little Ilse, 
who had hesitated for a moment, not knowing 
whither her path led, urged on by her fears, 
bounded forwards, springing and leaping down 
from stone to stone. Although she dashed 
continually against hard masses of rock, and 
tore her white robes to shreds, she never 
heeded that, “Away! away!” she cried, 
“far away, to where the Brocken prince and 
his wild crew cannot come nigh me! ” 

The dawning light of the morning troubled 
her. “The night,” she thought, “is silent, 
and would not betray me, but the gossiping 
day will soon tell which way I am flying.” 
So she bent forwards, and slipped under- 
neath the stones, only coming out now and 
then timidly, to drink a mouthful of sweet 
air. Between lofty, thickly-wooded moun- 
tain ridges lies a deep dark green ravine, 
sloping towards a valley. Into this the little 
Ilse ran. Numberless pebbles had rolled 
down from the mountain one over anvther, 
into the depths of this ravine; and there they 
lay entangled among pine-roots, overgrown 
with moss, stern venerable fellows, not too 
much inclined to make way for the little girl 
of astream, who came trotting over them in 
so much haste. 

But soon the forest spread out his great 
arms, and took the little Ilse to his bosom. 
The bosom of the forest is a holy place of 
refuge. None of the wicked spirits can come 
near it ; least of all the demon Vanity—for 
how should it dare to stand before the 
solemn Pine-tree, who prides not himself on 
strength and majesty, but with his sublime 
head raised ever towards heaven, stands firm 
and unchanged in the place assigned to him by 
a wise Providence? The child of the rocks, 
Tise, did not at first understand the children 
of the forest. She fancied that the pine-roots 
made wry mouths at her, and she glided past 
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them shily ; the skirt of the great wood was 
indeed all that she at first dared touch. The 
demon Vanity had long since swam away in 
the tears of repentance which she shed while 
flying from the Bfocken ; and of his depar- 
ture she knew no more than she had known 
| of hiscoming. But she was conscious of a 
| new kind of freedom when she fairly got 
under the forest shades. The farther she 
|| yan from the Brocken the freer she felt. 
She - became a happy docile child, and 
the great forest took pleasure in the little 
| wanderer, to whom it had given its protec- 
tion. For the large and small stones, indeed, 
who lay dreaming on the earth, wrapped in 
their soft mossy cloaks, all quiet contempla- 
| tion was quite over since the little Ilse had 
| come dancing over them ; nevertheless they 
| were good friends with her. When one of 
| the largest and most unwieldy, clumsily 
| stuck himself in her way, and would not let 
| her pass, she would stroke the old fellow’s 

rough cheeks with her soft little hands, and 
| murmur sweet petitions. If all was of no 

avail, she would grow angry, stamp at him 

impatiently, and push against him; then, if 
| the clumsy thing began to waver, and if only 

he moved so as to leave the smallest cranny 





| through which she might pass if she could, | 


| the little Ilse dashed into it with all her 
| might, forced the rude gentleman aside, and 
| rushed away from him at swiftest speed. 
| Where the ravine was steep and rugged, 
it was a charming thing for the trees and 
shrubs, to see the little princess jump from 


rock to rock. She did it coyly, too, putting | 


on always for the occasion, a cap daiutily 
crimped, and a soft white robe of foam that 
| covered all her limbs. 

| The very youngest rivulets, who had 
| searcely yet learned how to run, were not so 
contemplative as the little pines; who did 
nothing but look at Ilse. When they heard her 
singing as she went, and splashing water play- 
fully into the eyes of the grave little trees 
| who crowded round her, they came oozing 
| out of the fissures in the rock, and glided 


| silently along under the moss, ever nearer | 


and nearer to their merry cousin. She dis- 
tinctly heard their gentle purling, saw them 
and beckoned them to come to her. When 
they—who were very weak-minded little 
| streams—saw how the princess sprang over the 
stones far beneath, and timidly stood still, not 
daring to jump down to her, and yet unable to 
reach her without jumping,—Ilse would sing 
them a brave song, to give them courage, 
and place for them footstools of stone, 
thickly padded with the softest moss, by 
which they might get down without a bruise. 
When she received them, as they jumped 
| awkwardly enough into her lap, she took 
| them by the hand, and said, “ Come now, my 
| baby cousins, you shall run with me; you 
| have only to do as I do, spring when I spring, 
| —I will take care to hold you so that you 
el not be hurt.” The streamlets did as 
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they were told, and hopped over the great 
stones, holding the hand of little Ilse. 

The spirit of the Brockenberg was angry at 
the flight of Ilse. He knew well that such 
pure streamlets were properly no prey for him, 
and that the demon of Vanity had left her ; 
how then was he to entrap the child again ? 
Remembering her fear of the storm, he called 
the Northwind to him, and ordered it to rage 
through the valley straight in the face of 
little Ilse. “That,” he thought, “if anything, 
will drive her back.” The Northwind did 
what he could. He roared and howled, shook 
the trees, hurled broken boughs down upon 
Ilse, flung a young pine across her path, and 
laid hold of her fluttering veil, as if he hoped 
toearry her away with him. But the princess 
tore herself loose, not caring how much of 
her veil remained in the grasp of the North- 
wind. She was no longer a little maiden 
thinking only of herself, and she feared 
nothing {for herself; she took to heart only 
the sufferings of her dear friends, the trees, 
and would willingly have helped them to fight 
out the storm, had she been able. She went 
down weeping to the fallen pine, threw her- 
self over him, flooded him with her tears, and 
compassionately washed his wounds, The 
small green branches of the oak and beech 
which the Northwind had rained upon her, 
she held tefiderly in her soft arms, kissing 
the drooping leaves, and bearing them along 
until she saw where she could gently lay 
them down beside her in a mossy bed. 

The wicked spirit standing on the Brocken 
gnashed his teeth when he saw how vain 
were all the efforts of the Northwind. 

“Revenge!” he muttered ; “I will send the 
Winter out; he shall arrest her, and lay her 
upin chains, Ho, below there! Thou North- 
wind, bestir thyself, and lay down the dead 
leaves upon the path of Winter.” 

The Northwind obeyed; the tops of the 
oaks became red with cold; and at last there 
was no tree left green except the ancient 
pine. The young stream at his feet was 
puzzled by all these proceedings. “ Stupid 
trees,” she said, “ what are you thinking of? 
Why are you throwing all the dead leaves in 
my face? Do you no longer love the little 
Ilse, that you try to scratch out her eyes 
with brown acorns and hard beechmast ?” 
She sprang away in anger, shaking the dry 
leaves out of her ringlets. 

Winter, meanwhile, had arrived at the 
Brocken., At first, he was not an unwelcome 
visitor ; he came with kingly presents in his 
hands. He put jackets upon the naked trees 
and brambles, glittering with diamonds, and 
the snow-flakes that he scattered broadcast, 
were at first sweet sugar-plums for little 
Ilse, who thought that the clouds them- 
selves were about to visit her in her own 
valley, and renew the acquaintanceship that 
was begun upon the Alpine peak. But 
Winter soon began to look less liberal and 
gracious; his rule became severe. Ilse’s 
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courage failed her. She was very sorrowful }trees and plants, and laying his bright snares | 
already, on account of her plants, whom she |for the glad Ilse. But she was seldom fairly 
could no longer see ; and, as she was working | caught, and never kept in them. Swift asa 
busily, freeing the tender little mosses, and | lizard, she could slip away from any hold, 
washing away the snow from all the stones|The trees, too, were green every year, 
that she could reach, she discovered with|and were never greener than in Spring, as 
horror that sharp icy points were sticking|if the sturdy battle with the Winter only 
into her own tender limbs, and saw the|strengthened them, and gave them a fresh 
Winter forging chains about her. Upon) life. Ilse, too, was most beautiful and bril- 
all the stones and roots over which shejliant when the snow had melted on the 
glided there were sharp links and spikes,| mountains, and she ratiled away through the 
ever becoming heavier and longer; and, with| forest gloriously gay. Snow is the sweet 
these, her beautiful free limbs were at last| white milk provided for all tiny mountain 


firmly fettered. Then, Winter laid his clutch 
upon the tender breast of the poor child; a 
cold shudder ran through her, and she em- 
braced, trembling, the knotty roots of the 
Pine-tree, looking up imploringly to the wise 
patriareh of the forest. 

She saw that he, like the dead figures around 


him, was dressed in a white shroud; but, | 


from beneath the snow, all his boughs smiled 


as of spring, warmed and comforted her 


bosom, as she cried, “O Pine-tree, how do! 
you contrive to defy the Winter, and remain | 


reen and living in his icy arms? Cannot I 
earn also to defy him?” 


“T send my roots into firm soil,” the Pine- 


tree said, “and look straight up to heaven. | 


Therefore strength is given me to remain 
green through every season. You, too, my 


little Ilse, stand upon rock, and receive unde- 


filed the light of heaven. You will overcome 
the Winter. Do not fear.” 

With a strong effort she broke loose from 
Winter's chains of ice, dashed away from the 
rough hands that held her robe between the 
stones, and rushed in wild course down the 
valley, breaking with a crash all bars that 
had been set up to stop her progress. 

As the little princess was still springing 
merrily onward in the joy of victory, the 
mosses on her path called to her, “Ilse! dear 
Ilse ! come and help us! The snow presses 
so heavily upon our tender heads, we can 
no longer stand upright on our weak stalks. 
Help us, dear Ilse!” 

Princess Ilse willingly stooped down to 
them, and lifting up a tiny piece of the heavy 


snow-clod carefully, put her sweet little face | 
underneath it, and whispered to the mosses | 


what the Pine-tree taught her. “Fear not, 
little mosses, you grow on the rock. Be 
strong; there is a divine life in you.” Imme- 


diately the mosses began to bestir themselves | 


till the work made them warm; and after 
a little while, they cried joyfully, “Ilse! Ilse! 
we stand upright again and grow! 
shrinks when we push it from us with our 
little hands.” Thus Ilse taught the mosses 
ani the grasses how to use their strength, 
and all the time she fed them with her own 
provisions. 


For many centuries they lived thus in the | 


stately forest. Winter came again, indeed, 
every year, playing the same tricks with the 


|damp rocks. 


The snow | 


streams ; the more they drink of it the more 
they thrive—the more they dance and sing. 
Ilse by this time had forgotten that she 
was a princess: therefore every one else re- 
membered it. Trees, flowers, stones, grasses 
and mosses did her homage in their quiet 
way. When she ran through the valley, 
herbs and flowers lined her royal path ; some 


| kissed the hem of her robe and her fluttering 
with a strong smile upon her. A mild breath, | 


veil; and others—the tall slender stalks of 
grass especially—waved vivas ' sh their 
graceful feathery plumes. The contemplative 
bells—fairest children of the forest—took 
pains to be near her always. They even 


|stepped upon the wet slippery stones to be 


the closer to her, and get many of her kisses, 
The ferns also ventured to climb high on the 
However small a place there 
was for them they stationed themselves there, 
and cooled the wandering princess with the 
waving of their beautiful green fans. Down 
crowded the sunbeams too, to play with her 
beneath the trees, whenever they were not 
kept in by the grey clouds upon the moun- 
tains, who are their strict guardians. The 
churlish behaviour of the dull old clouds, 
who could sometimes be content to sit on the 
mountain-tops and do nothing but smoke by 
the week together, would often make the 
merry sunbeams terribly impatient. When 
that was the case, the grey old tutors gene- 
rally found that the young fry made such hot 
work behind their backs, and worried them 
till the place became too warm to hold them 
any more, that at length, since they could no 
'longer bear to remain where they had settled 
down, they rose and stole away as quietly as 
possible. Then down to the forest came the 
sunbeams, every one riding on a drop of rain, 
and played at hide and seek among the grass 
| the livelong day with little Ilse. There was 
\the good moon, too, Ilse’s old friend, who 
didn’t mind the weary journey over the 
mountain, and came often to visit her. 

There had long been men dwelling in the 
valley of the Ilse, before the princess paid 
any attention to them. At first she was 
by far too pert to them, and the Pine-tree 
had a great deal to say before he could bring 
the child to regard them with goodwill. The 
first who came into the valley were two 
chareoal-burners ; who built themselves a 
jhut, felled trees, and lit their kiln. The 
‘flames which burst out of the kiln, and the | 
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vapours which arose from it, reminded Ilse, 
of her night of horror upon the Brocken, and 
at first frightened her sadly. But the Pine- 
tree talked a good deal of philosophy. Again, | 
after a considerable time, men brought” iffto 
the valley axes and spades, sheep and goats. 
A short distance below the Lsensteln} they 
felled trees by the side of Ilse, cut them into 
beams and rafters, dug a large hall for her, 
with walls of stone and turf, and a great 
wooden gate. They built also houses with 
the beams and rafters, for themselves, their 
wives and children, and, when all was ready, 
came to the princess, praying her to take | 
possession of her hall, and be a blessing to | 
them. The little Ilse thanked them, and} 
would gladly have sprung away, but her own | 
chosen way was stopped with stones and 
earth, and the way into her new hall being | 
opened suddenly, while she was in full course, 
she could not stop herself, but tumbled 
through it. The men called her hall a mill-| 
pond, and when Ilse, after boiling with wrath 
at the trick played upon her, had at last 
stood still a little while, and patiently col-| 
lected all her waters and her thoughts, she | 
looked up doubtfully enough at the Pine-tree, | 
who stood at the gable-end of the new house. 

The Pine-tree smiled and said,— 

“Civilisation, little Ilse, wants our help 
and countenance.” 

“Civilisation!” said the princess with a 
sigh, “Ah! this is assuredly the work of, 
the evil spirit. Whoever fells so many of 
God’s trees, tears off their bark, and chops 
them in pieces, can have no good in his 
thoughts.” But she was undera good preacher, | 
and the Pine-tree expounded to her every-/ 
thing so well that she left off murmuring. 

Peeping through a chink in the great 
wooden gates, she saw a monstrous wheel, and | 
the miller’s curly-headed boy, who stood on | 
the bank, cried to her : 

“ Ay, ay, look you down, Princess Ilse, 
the gates will be opened in a minute, and | 
then the dance may begin, for round you go!” | 

“Shall I be broken on the wheel ?” thought 
Ilse, looking down upon the machine with a 
beating heart. 

But at that moment the boards of the 
wheel began to crack and to snap, and they 
whispered : 

“Do you not know us, Little Ilse, we are 
your darling trees ; cannot you recollect us ? | 


Fear nothing ; we shall never hurt you!” 





| 


4 
t 


So, when the miller came out, raised the] 


sluice gates, and cried cheerily,— “Come 
down now, little Ilse, you have rested long 
enough ; come down, and help us poor men 
to live by our work,”—the good little princess 
saw that she could comfort men as well as 
mosses; and, no longer timid, ran over the 
wheel, gathering up her robe around her as 
she went, and placing her white feet tenderly 
and carefully, first upon one spoke, and then 
upon another. Then, when the wheel began 
to move under her lightsome tread, she sprang 





PRINCESS ILSE. 


bravely from step to step, let her veil flutter 
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in the breeze, wrapped herself in her foam- 
dress, and having given her kind help, capered 
away down the millstream, while the wheel 
went round with a mighty sweep, and the 
whole mill beat time to it. 

Little Ilse soon offered her services to 
other men, gave her own pure water for the 
riourishment of all, worked with men in the 
mills, and in the iron-works, got into conve- 
nient carriages made for her service by the 
people of the valley, and so visited the 
mothers and the daughters in their dwellings, 
and helped them ali the day long in their 
household work. She saw to the growth of 
vegetables in the garden, bathed the children, 
scrubbed floors, washed clothes, and cooked 
dinners. But—while the serene princess was 
thus to be seen busy at work, early and late, 
never weary nor impatient of hard labour 
—whoever met her in the valley, pure 
and bright as when she stepped out of the 
forest, saw at once that she was no stream 
of low origin, butin good truth a princess; 
daughter of the sunbeam, and that her baby 
sister was none other than the dewdrop in 
the rose. 

A dusty road came and desired to be her 


| travelling companion. 


“No, indeed,” she said. “The venerable 


; woodland path was quite a different com- 


panion. He used to come decked in his best, 
peep round the point of the rock, and beckon 
to me from beneath the green shade of the 
oaks.” 

“Tse, Ilse!” cried the Pine-tree from the 
precipice by the roadside. “Fie! what 
foolish talk is this ?” 

The Pine-tree is the friend of man ; but, 
in spite of all it could say, Ilse would have 
as little to do as possible with the highway, 
though she would not hinder it from pass- 
ing down the valley. Through byeways, 
through the deepest shades of the forest, she 
sought, by serpentine courses, to keep it out 
of her sight. Often indeed when she sprang 
away over the rocks in mad speed, and thought 
to have escaped entirely from her dusty, 
prosy neighbour, she would run all at once 
against him. Once, when this happened, the 
highway even dared to put an arm over her 
neck, or, as men phrased it, threw a bridge 


‘over her, and the wise Ilse gliding along, 


kept her displeasure 'to herself, in order to 

«scape as soon and as quietly as possible. 
Little Ilse’s anger is now always brief. 

Lower down in the valley she is to be seen 


journeying tranquilly beside the highway. 


She is to be seen; for she lives to this day, 
and still goes daily into the mills and iron 
foundries of the valley, following her modest 
avocations. When, on a Sunday, the mills 
are at rest, and the industrious inhabitants 
in holiday garments, pray in the ancient 
little church, the silvery tones of little Ilse’s 
voice are to be heard chiming harmoniously 
with the voices of the bells and of the pealing 
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organ, which float far and wide over the 
valley. 

‘And Ilse, as she glides along, learns to for- 
get her fear of the witches on the Brocken. 
She will even venture to play Princess Boiling 
in the kettles of the pleasure-seekers who go 
to drink coffee on the greensward of the 
valley, and the only tribute she demands is, 
that all who enjoy the privilege of making 
tea or coffee in the fresh air from her waters 
leave one or two morsels of sweet-biscuit as 
a fee due to the wood-mouse. 

This story does not wish to follow little 
Ilse into the flat country, where she meets 
the Ocker and the Ecker, and afterwards the 
Aller, and is borne by them onwards tothe Old 
Weser, who carries Ocker and Ecker and Aller 
and all into the open Sea, which is of all waters 
the first in rank, and lowest in position. 


LITERAL CLAIMS. 


epithets—an epithet as admirable as his| 
a were it only half as true. 

omer speaks of mankind, in the genitive 
case as meropoon anthroopoon. The printer 
need not trouble to put these words into 
} Greek characters, because all that the word 
meropoon means to say is, that men are a dis- 
tinctly or a dividedly-speaking race. Learned 
commentators on the above phrase explain | 
its force by remarking that brutes are capable 
of uttering vowels only—consonants being an 
elocutionary achievement which they are in- 
capable of executing. Of course, birds that | 
have been taught to imitate human speech | 
do not upset the general theory. The cow) 
says “0-0-0 ;” the sheep says “a-a-a;” the | 
cat says “eou ;” and the dog barks “ ou-ou.” | 
The labial consonants prefixed by the popular 
version of mo, ba, meou, bow-wow, are 
merely the accidental parting of the lips 


ec ce 


when the respective beasts open their mouths | 


to address the public. When once the lips 
are opened, and their proprietors have begun 
to say their say, they continue their allo- 
cution in vowels ; and, to vowels alone they 
are restricted. 

Homer would hardly allow the modern 
English to be meropoon, nationally speaking. 
Certainly not, if he were a good English 
scholar himself. Although he would be too 
reasonable to expect Britons (with the ex- 
ception of the Highlanders, who have Gaelic 
for their mother-tongue,) to give the gut- 
tural utterance of the Greek x, chi, or to be 
quite clear how the digamma was sounded, 
it would have madehis flesh crawl on his 
bones to hear his great poem spoken of as 
Omer’s Hiliad, or to listen to the specimen 
of a fashionable rhapsodist who should under- 
take to read the Odyssey in the Tyburnian 
style of, “The oarse wough towwent wushes 


Hap Homer lived at the present day, he| 
would have suppressed one of his famous | 


utterly banished from the land so long as the 
Queen and Fanny Kemble are left to us; but 
the million stand greatly in need of the 
Demosthenic discipline of sea-side oratorical 
practice with a mouthful of pebbles to act as 
dumb-bells for the development of their 
lingual powers. 

There is a grammatical rule touching the 
gender of nouns, which is allowed to be 
infringed with impunity, by attributing the 
qualities of sex to objects which, in strict 
truth, can have none. Thus, virtue, the moon, 
and a ship, are made feminine; “she is her 
own reward,” “she fills her horns,” and “she 
is a good sailer.” Imagination is even allowed 
to go further than that; inanimate things, 
implements made for our use, are permitted 
to remonstrate in their own person, when we 
treat them unjustly and pervert them from 
their legitimate employments. Thus, sundry 
letters have lately raised the voice of com- 
plaint, each one considering himself the 
most ill-used member of the alphabet. The 
clever author of P’s and Q’s (well worth 
national perusal), has thrown his soul into the 
suffering carcase of poor letter H, and made 
it utter most tragical mirth ; while letter R 
conceives he has no right to do the work of 
letter W, in cases such as when “poor fellers 
swaller poison, which they had better have 
thrown out of the winder.” 

Letter H, in addressing his Dear Little 
Vowels,—a, e, i, 0, and u,—reminds them that 
he has long held a very useful and honour- 
able place in the family of letters ; that his 
special office has been to put himself at the 
head of the said vowels, to the end that people 
might know how to call them ; that, though 
sometimes he has most honourable aspira- 
tions to be first and foremost, at other times 
he is so humble that he only wants to let his 
next little brother speak, and does not wish 
any one to take the least notice of him ; that 
he has heard both himself and his little 
friends talked about so much and called such 
curious names, that he could bear it no 
longer ; that a little prattling child told his 
mamma that he had ’urt his ’and, and to his 
(H's) great surprise, his mother did not ask 
him what he meant; that a person who was 
very well dressed, and looked like a lady, 
asked a gentleman, who was sitting by her, if 
he knew whether Lord Mumble had left any 
Heir behind him ; that the gentleman blushed 
and stopped a little, to think whether the 
lady meant a son ora hare; that his nerves 
received a fearful shock from hearing an old 
gentleman read aloud from his newspaper 
something about the Russians and the Hotto- 
man Hempire; that an attendant in a 
music-shop, when a lady had forgotten 
the name of a song she wanted, suggested 
that she should ’um the hair; that a 
democratic statesman told his brother 
politicians to hagitate, hagitate, hagitate, 
till they had gained their hobject ; that a 


| 








woaming by.” Distinctness will not be! person while dining, actually told his servant 
































Charles Dickens.) 
to take down a dish of meat, and to ’eat it 
and bring it up again, when it was a little 
*otter :—that these atrocities are unbearable ; 
that poor letter H cannot stand it any longer ; 
that he, therefore, calls on his little comrades 
the vowels, to hold a meeting, and see if they 
and he cannot do something in concert to- 
gether to. stop. the mockeries they receive in 
common, and also’to prevent the thousands 
who mock them from being laughed at them- 
selves, and thought nothing of. Fancy the 
Queen calling for the "Igh Steward of her 
*Ousehold ; or the Prince Albert ’oping that 
Hadmiral Dundas would not hannihilate the 
Russian fleet, which he kindly ’asn’t! H’s 
idea is good and laudable; but the restitution 
and reparation of injuries is easier in theory 
than it proves in practice. 

It has been remarked that it would be an ex- 
cellent lesson to see ourselves as others see us ; 
and, this mode of instruction would be consi- 
derably extended, if we could hear ourselves as 
others hear us. “My dear girls,” said a 
mauaging matron, who always thought every- 
body wrong but herself; “what an ’abit you 
’ave got of insotee your aitches!” She, good 
soul, had no idea of being referred to Alsop’s 
fables, to study the anecdote of the mother- 
crab and her daughter. She would have 
been astonished if Mr. Punch, with his po- 
litest bow, had presented her with an enor- 
mous capital H, on a sheet of card, with the 
observation, “I beg your pardon, madam, 


but I fear that you have yourself dropped 
this!” The worst of dropping letters habi- 
tually for too long a period is, that it is not 


easy to pick them up again. Certain vocal 
organs, for want of training and exercise, at 
last hecome utterly paralysed. Even in the 
case of life and death, we know that not 
every Ephraimite could pronounce the Shib- 
boleth. I have heard cockneys gasping to 
get out an H, and unable to do it. 

“Tis a lovely morning, Tom,” said my 
cousin Westendish (a native Londoner for 
three generations past); “I’ll drive you to 
*Ighgate in my ‘orse and chaise.” 

“You shall,” I replied, “‘ when you can say 
Highgate and horse ; but I am not going to 
sit in public by the side of a fellow who can’t 
pronounce his alphabet.” 

“ Nonsense, Tom ; I can say ’orse. There; 
wawse! And there (coughing), o-o-orse and 
*Ighgate. What would you ’ave, I should 
like to know ?” 

The want of a defensive aspirate exposeth 
a man to many hard hits. 

“ My ’orse is very ’ot,” observed a fashion- 
able confectioner, at the conclusion of a hunt 
wherein he had risked his tongue as well as 
his neck. 

“Very ‘ot, is he?” said a bystander ; 
“then you'd better hice him.” 

“ Pray, sir,” asked a cross-eyed youth, who 
ran down by the train to look at the sea; 


“pray, sir, is it igh water ’ere?” 
“Yes, young gentleman, it is eye-water,” 
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growled Mr. Raspirator, “and I advise you to 
use some of it to cure your squint.” 

In the weekly rotation of our bill of fare 
at Mr. Mashup’s boarding-school, Friday was 
the day dedicated to pies and hashes, Though 
the pie and the hash smelt and tasted exactly 
the same, still pie was the almost universal 
favourite. To be sure, you got a slice of 
crust (a good thick one) to boot; but that 
was not the reason of the preference. The 
secret motive lay in the chance you had of 
recovering the pie bones which you had 
marked with your knife during the previous 
week. There was the excitement of a lottery 
in asking for pie. The attention of the boys 
on your right and left was riveted on your 
plate to see whether you had drawn,a prize 
or a blank. Still there were a few cold- 
blooded and backward boys for whom betting 
on the resurrection of bones had but feeble 
charms as a means of sport. One Friday, 
Mrs, Mashup was carving away. “ Which do 
you choose, Tucketin,—pie or hash ?” 

“Ash, mem, please,” said Tucketin, un- 
wittingly. 

“Ash!—ash! What do you mean by 
ash? There is no such thing as ash in Mr. 
Mashup’s establishment. ou deserve a 
good ash-stick on your back; and I shalk 
report the shocking expression immediately 
after dinner, master Tucketin.” 

Now, Mr. Mashup, before turning school- 
master—all schoolmasters have turned from 
something else, which they couldn’t get on 
with elsewhere—had been a country, actor, in 
which glorified state he had smitten Mrs. 
M.’s heart. Tradition reported him to have 
appeared on the stage in the shape of a 
walking gentleman ; calumny insinuated that 
he was only a stick—an upright bit of wood 
with a round knob at the top. Never mind 
that: he had been an actor; he read well 
himself, and he made us read and speak dis- 
tinctly and accurately. Mrs, M.’s pun told, 
and so did her denunciation. We had no 
more ‘ash from that day forward ; though we 
had plenty of hashes, and pies, and bones, 
which bore the tokens of auld lang syne. 

John Kemble astonished Covent Garden 
pit, by insisting on completing the metre of a 
Shaksperian line by pronouncing the word 
aches—pains, as if it had been h’s. The 
amount of ear-ache caused by the letter b, 
both by its absence and its uncalled-for 
intrusion, between that time and this, is 
incalculable. But, as the toad, ugly and 
venomous, bears yet a precious jewel in 
her head, so have I known the misde- 
meanours of a letter, productive of bene- 
ficial and sanitary effects. A lady in a 
depressed and exhausted state of health, after 
the doctors had shaken their heads, was re- 
commended as a remedy by her good old 
nurse, to walk out in the garden “to take the | 
morning hair, and then to come in and heat a 


hegg for breakfast.” Nurse’s vowels were no 
more irreproachable than her consonants ; | 
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and in her br oad pronunciation the hegg was 
converted into a hag. Nevertheless, she in- 
sisted on her prescription being followed ; 
and the patient recovered, partly from its 
aaterial influence, but mainly from the moral 
stimulus imparted by the fun of first swal- 
lowing a wig (taking the hair), and then 
boiling a witch (or heating a hag). 

A respectable tradesman, from London, 
had transplanted himself, and had taken root 
in a populous provincial town, where he 
largely manufactured, advertised, puffed, and 
sold, matchless anti-eructative sausages. The 
sausages were good, and were anti-eruc—. 
Mr. Greentree’s friends guessed that he puta 
little chalk and magnesia into them, himself 
talked grandly of an antibilious receipt, which 
he had “purchased of a court. physician at a 
ruinous outlay. His morning toil of com- 
pounding mincemeat was solaced every 
evening by the sweet converse of the porter- 
room hard by, where Mr. G. was rather | 
looked up to than otherwise. During the | 
day, the sausage-chopping machine did its | 
work, as right as the mail; andas punctually | 
as the cathedral clock struck seven, entered | 
Mr. Greentree, to unbend his bow and wet | 
his whistle. One summer evening, at half- | 
past seven, no G.; at a quarter to eight, still 
no G. At five minutes to eight, in rushed 
G’s ghost, pale, trembling, perspiring, and 
faint. He called for a pot of porter, to save 
his life. 


“What is the matter?” sung the company, | 
in unison. 


“o:1” 


panted Greentree, redivivus a| 
little; “I vent hout to take a valk; and; 
before I could get ‘ome again, I was tossed 
into an A-field, over an ‘olly edge, by an} 
*orrid cow.” 

Not all the virtues of his sausages could 
earn for poor Greentree a grain of con- 
dolence. 

Be not deceived, therefore, ye who suicid- | 
ally murder your mother: tongue; your) 
crime acts as a neutraliser to all your respec- | 
tability, and throws a wet blanket over your | 
every talent and your every virtue. In vain | 
will you drive your carriage-and-pair, if you | 
talk loudly about your pheayton, which you | 
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| to keep them all in their proper places 
If we had five-and-thirty, like the Russians, 
we might claim a little excuse for oc casional 
misdirections, People who will not mould 
their throat and tongue to give the sounds of h 
and r, should be condemned to short commons 
till they can pronounce the Sclavonic letter 
III, or chtcha ; or they might like to take to 
the study of Chinese, a language whose words 
show no indication of number, gender, case, 
declension, or conjugation, but which is not 
a bit the easier for that. One European 
dialect (the Venetian) would exactly suit 
the vocal organs of our indolent talkers: it 


euts out all the con sonants, and leaves only 


the vowels. A discussion between a couple 
of gondoliers is a flood of a, e, i, 0, u, in in- 
conceivable permutations and combinations. 
Goldoni, who wrote comedies in this well- 
buttered tongue, uses “ siora mare,” for “ sig- 
nora madre,” and “ fia mia” for “ figlia mia.” 
It appears that an experiment in Venetian 
,English is to be tried in a forthcoming 
| Adelphi farce, in which Mr. and Mrs. Mala- 
| prop and all the little Malaprops are to give 
a lesson in polished delivery and correct 
forms of address, which is sure to be received 
with screams of approbation, 


‘MUCH “ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Ir is true that the waters of the Canal St. 


| Martin, which runs through the Old Marais, 


| at Paris, are neither of the skyeyest blue, nor 
| of the most pellucid emerald; that no gondola 
glides over them ; and that no gay gondolier 
wakes the heart with his merry song ;—it is 
true, moreover, that the Canal St. Martin is 
used, as we use the Thames, for an open- 


\air drain ; that it is made the receptacle of 
| the waste waters of dyers, gas-makers, chemi- 
| cal manufacturers, soap-boilers, and tanners ; 


that barges of every degree and fashion, 
| pass and repass along it continually ; that a 
papain ofa nondescript character —neither 
landsmen nor watermen ; neither citizens nor 
boors—dwell on its surface or swarm upon 
its banks, clad in heavy dirty habiliments, 
hustling one another about, and shout- 
ing furiously ; and that sometimes a wall of fog 





bought from seeing a hadvertisement in the | barricades the houses on one side of the 
Times ; your temperance will be unavailing | quay, from the view of the houses on the 
to edify your neighbours, if you make tea | other. 
either with a kittle or a hurn; your philan-| I came to Paris very young, passed my ap- 
thropy will be only mocked at, if you profess | prenticeship here, and am now foreman in one 
that you are not crule- earted ; your fortune |of the manufactories which convert my fa- 
will be scorned, when you reclize it; you) vourite canal into a Styx. Number twenty- 
will travel in vain, if your hobject is to wisit | ‘seven Rue Ménilmontant is a corner house, 
the Watican, and hadmire the Hantinous. | | facing, on one side, the street of that name ; 
Your darling boys and girls, though ever so | on the other is the quay. For eight years 
smartly dressed, will fruitlessly invite their|I have lived in an apartment commanding 
playfellows to spend the evening, if they | both views. 
state that they must go ‘ome to the ’ouse, to} Opposite number twenty-seven is number 
’ave dessert with their parr and their marr. | twenty-six, for the streets in Paris are 
Surely, when we have only six-and-twenty | wisely distinguished by the odd numbers on 
letters to manage, the task is not so hercu-| one side and the even numbers on the other ; 
lean to set each its proper work to do, and! and in the troisiéme étage of that house, and 
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in every way corresponding with my apart- 
ment in number twenty-seven, is the abode of 
M. Jules Gigot, a retired butcher. His 
family, when | first knew him, consisted of 
his wife, two daughters and a black and 
white plethoric spaniel, called Eda, M. Gigot 
possessed qualities surprisingly agreeable 
and sterling. He had taken a prominent 
part in the political movements of ‘forty-eight, 
both as an orator and a fusileer ; and, on the 
occasion of the first grand national election, 
was within an ace of being returned a repre- 
sentative of the people. His souvenixs of 
these events formed a perpetual topic of con- 
versation with him. He was, in every sense 
of the word, a good fellow. He had a large 
head, large hands, large heart, large stomach, 
and a deep double chin. Madame Gigot was | 
of the same nobie proportions as her husband ; 
but a habit, early contracted, of counting up 
centimes behind the counter had somewhat 
sharpened her naturally benevolent disposi- 
tion, and had angularised her chin and cheek- 
bones. Julie, the eldest daugnter, was a mo- 
dest, (I am speaking of four or five years ago), 
sensible brunette, short in stature. Georgette, | 
on the contrary, was what is called a fine girl 
—tall, fair, and infinitely animated; with fea- | 
tures rendered radiant by a couple of| 
large light laughing eyes. They both 
played prettily on the piano, and sang as| 
prettily little French sentimental songs and 
duets. 

In less than three months, I was installed | 
a legitimate friend of the family. I went in| 
when I liked, dined there when I liked, ac- | 
companied them to the theatre, visited the 
Bois de Vincennes, Charenton, Joinville, St. 
Maur, whenever there was a jour de féte to be 
passed in that direction, In the evening I} 
played at piquet with the old man, or domi- 
noes with madame, There was no one of 
their acquaintance who could approach me in 
my relations with this excellent family, unless 
it were Antoine, a fellow-workman: who had, 
indeed, introduced me to the Gigots. He was 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 





a little my senior, and had drawn a good 
number at the conscription of ’forty-seven. 
But if he enjoyed similar privileges with 
myself, he made use of them less; and 
rarely entered into very familiar conver- 





sation with either the father, the mother, 
Julie, or Georgette. His favourite at first 
seemed to be Eda. This was attributed to 
a habit of reserve. 

Julie, when I first saw her, was scarcely seven- 
teen. But seventeen in Paris does not mean 
the same as seventeen in London. The peaches 
of Provence ripen earlier than the peaches of 
Chaumur ; ok tena Julie would be young 
for our cold climate, in reality she had ac- 
quired all the habit and the finish of a 
young lady of twenty. She was gay, though 
reserved; calm, yet capable of great ex- 
citement, Occasionally her dark eyes shot 
from beneath their long lashes glances of 
fire ; whilst at other times, her raven hair, 
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clustering tranquilly in ringlets over her 
shoulders, and a soft smile playing upon 
her bright lips, gave her the appearance of 
a gentle being, whom it was scarcely possi- 
ble to rouse into deeper feeling than belongs 
to a child of ten. 

I have often stood at my windows in 
number twenty-seven, to see if Julie would 
appear at hers in number twenty-six, or in 
any way make herself visible. Even the 
factory-bell, which might be heard a mile 
beyond where I lived, hardly aroused me 
from my vigils. Night and day I had 
Julie’s image in my head, and night and 
day I asked myself, in the name of common- 
sense, how it had got there? I would and I 
would not get rid of it. My admiration 
humbled me. I argued with myself perpe- 
tually, I had no right to aspire to her hand. 
It is true that her parents were not above 
me in their social position. They had retired 
from business, and were living on the fruits 
of their honest labours. I was beginning 
as they had begun, and might I not leave oif 
as they had left off ? 

Two years elapsed before I could gain suf- 
ficient courage to regard the matter in a sen- 
sible point of view, and believe that M. and 
Madame Gigot were not on the look-out, 
either for a coronet or a plum for their eldest 
daughter. Having, therefore, laid aside this 
enemy, I took unto myself another—the demon 
Jealousy. I became a self-tormentor. This 
arose, too, from the playful, satirical conduct of 
the girlherself. I could not understand her ; felt 
annoyed, and, therefore, charitably placed the 
worst construction I could upon her manner. 
She appeared warm in her weleome one night, 


|cold the next, so that I could not help naming 


her the vilest of coquettes. <Any slight fail- 
ing that I exhibited was made the most of 
to create a moment’s mirth, or display a little 
wit. Antoine was not so frequent a visitor 
to the family as myself, but when he came, 


| although he was always reserved and shy, I 


fancied the father and mother lavished upon 
him more attention than they did on me, and 
that Julie made it a special occasion for re- 
doubling her pleasantries against me. If 
there were a dance, I perceived that he en- 
gaged so many times Julie as a partner, and 
also Georgette so many times. This I con- 
ceived to be simply a ruse to disarm suspicion. 
Yet he and I were always on friendly terms 
at the factory. 

I burnt with a desire to bring matters 
to a close, but was blinded by a foolish diffi- 
dence from perceiving her real sentiments 
towards me, till the summer of ’fifty-one, 
Then it was that matters were hurried 
to a crisis, yet in a way by no means de- 
voutly to be wished for. The fourth of 
August was the anniversary of Julie’s féte: 
I was determined to make such a demonstra- 
tion on the occasion as should reveal the 
strength and nature of my feelings towards 
her, and if possible obtain some clue to hers 
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towards me, Why had I not done so before?| conduct as an expression of attachment, what 
I feared the result. To have popped the/could she think of a person who put such 
question and have met with a refusal, would|small restraint upon himself as to ititate 
have crushed my hopes for ever. No appeal | rather the tricks and antics of a monkey than 
could have been made from such a decision. | the reasonable behaviour of a human being! I 
The barrier to happiness would have been | felt, too, that I had perhaps allowed my feel- 


shut irrevocably. As long as I was silent, 
the course was still open, and this bare 
chance seemed to me at times a state of para- 
dise. I could endure it better than risk the 
future at a single throw. Like the gambler 
who holds the die for an indefinite time in his 
trembling hand, knowing that when it 
descends his fortune will be decided for ever, 
I stood and hesitated. However, the morn- 
ing for action came, and the occasion seemed 
a legitimate one. I purchased a trifle—a 
gold cross—and procured an elegant bouquet, 
the usual present. I had determined that 
the manner in which Julie should receive my 
bijou should be the test how far I might hope, | 
or how far I ought to fear. 

Early the next morning, I was hastening 
across the street. It was not eight o’clock. 
On mounting the staircase, I met Antoine 
descending, and whistling incautiously the 
Marseillaise. 

“Bon jour, mon ami,” he said gaily, as we 
passed each other. 

I scarcely replied to his salute. My head 
was too much pre-occupied with the task I | 
had set myself; and besides, I fear, a feeling | 
of jealousy arose that even flashed across me 





ings to carry me beyond what the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case merited. It might be, 
after all, that the bouquet of Antoine was 
only the expression of a friendly senti- 
ment, and, that being the case, how absurd, 
how worse than absurd, must I appear hence- 
forth to the whole Gigot family. I had 
been my own undoer. It was late in 
the afternoon ere my senses really assumed 
their proper place. Then I tried to con- 
vince myself that Julie would not think 
my conduct so absurd as I did myself,—in 
fact, that I had made an exaggeration of it 
in a moment of perverted feeling; and that 
an explanation and an apology would set all 
to rights. I remembered, too, the touchstone 
I carried in my pocket. In the morning it 
was to have been the test of her regard for 
me; could I not now make it a talisman to 
regain my peace with her in the evening; 
the thought came across me like a flash of 
sunshine. My hopes sprung up fresh again 
I resolved, therefore, to-return and spend 
the rest of the day at M. Gigot’s as 
though nothing had happened. Circum-, 
stances served to conspire in my favour. No 
one was in the room at the time of my tram- 


at the moment, for I remember that I trem- | pling the flowers under foot, and I felt assured 
bled, and my heart sank suddenly within me. | that if Julie loved,she would conceal the heroic 
However, on I rushed. I entered the room. exploit from her parents. There was to bea 
Julie was alone. Quel bonheur! I went up| soirée, too, given in honour of Julie’s birth- 
to her to offer my tribute of—what? Would | day; I could, therefore, more easily obtain an 
that I could have called it friendship. She| opportunity of apologising and explaining. 
held in her hand a bouquet of white roses.|I followed, therefore, the impulse of the 
Yes, every one was white as the untrodden | moment, and regained the Rue Ménilmontant, 





snow. Nota stain, not a speck, not a defect 
of any kind marred their perfect beauty. She! 
was eyeing them with evident pleasure, and 
when she looked up at me as I advanced | 
into the room, the brilliant glance she gave | 
me turned my blood as it were into a stream | 
of burning lava. My cheeks glowed with | 
fire. 

“Look !” she said, it seemed with an air of | 
triumph, “ what Antoine has brought ”— 

“*Sdeath!” I cried, dashing my nosegay on 
the floor, and trampling on it. “Be it so;/ 
take his gifts, if they be then so preferable!” 
and with these words rushed out of the room, 
descended the staircase, and left the house. 

I wandered along the banks of the canal. 
I ought to have been at work, but thoughts | 
of work had entirely abandoned me. Mid-| 
day found me in a state of misery. By this| 
time reason had taken the place of passion. [| 
began to reflect that I had acted, under any | 
circumstances, in a most unjustifiable, a most 
Quixotic manner ; that I had exhibited myself | 
to Julie in a character that, whatever might 
have been my former hopes, must now extin- 
guish them for ever. If she regarded my 





jjust as the moon was breaking through the 


clouds to the east of Belleville. 

As I mounted the stairs to my apartment, 
the concierge called me back to put a letter 
into my hand. I glanced at it. It was from 
the pére Gigot. In a moment all my bright 
anticipations of peace fled, and my worst 
fears came back upon me like a flood. I 
stood trembling and hesitating before ven- 
turing to ascend to my room or open the 
letter. At length I did both. It was as I 
expected. The note referred to my conduct 
that morning. The style was cold, the writing 
irregular and hurried, as if penned bya hand 
shaken by passion or excitement. It forbade 
me the house, until a satisfactory explanation 
had been entered into. There saab Gases 
have been no great difficulty in this, had I 
been calm. An explanation was what I had 
intended to give, backed by a sincere apology. 
But no one is always in his right senses, and 


‘mine had been woftlly put to flight that day. 


The character too of Julie did not derive any 
new lustre in my eyes from what I could not 
help regarding as the treachery she had been 
guilty of, I took this letter to be an unequi- 
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vocal proof that she had played the part of 
an informer against me, and therefore could 
have neither affection nor respect for me. 

I threw myself down upon the divan, 


| buried my face in my hands, and gave full 


| vent to my crushed feelings. 


And then, | 


| cruel mockery! I went to the window, where 


I had so often watched, to catch a glimpse of 
Julie. I know not what strange fascination, 
what powerful spell dragged me to it. I 


| drew aside the curtain. The windows on the 
| opposite side were brightly lighted. Shadows 


} passed and repassed upon the blinds like 


figures in a puppet-show, and I fancied I 
could hear the music and the laughter. Oc- 
casionally a person whom I instantly recog- 


| nised came to the door below, rang the bell, 


| and ascended. 


Then, by the movement of 


| the shadows, I could tell that there was a 


‘| bustle and a stir as he entered. But where 


| was I—I, who for several years had never 


failed on such an occasion ? 
» The last of the visitors I saw enter was 


| M. Griffe, a pettifogging lawyer with whom 


I had some not very agreeable relations, 


| he in fact holding against me a bond which 


I had obligingly signed to accommodate 


| a friend, and which in due course of time 
| neither of us had the ability to discharge. 
| M. Griffe’s leniency towards me was the 
| result of my friendship with the Gigot 
| family; but I never liked—never trusted 
| him. Whether it was the relation in which 


| we stood to one another, or that I could 


| see more deeply into him than my friends, 


| I know not. 


As I saw him now enter, with 
his wife and son, the house of M. Gigot, I 


| felt this antagonistic feeling in fuller force 


than ever, and I turned away from the win- 


_ dow in very loathing for the man. 


I paced up and down the room; I stole 


| towards the window; Isat down on a chair; I 
| buried my face in my hands, Nothing would 


do; one long deep heavy aching seemed 
gnawing at my heart. 

After upwards of an hour and a half, I 
heard a step approach my door; a knock was 
given, and, without waiting an answer to the 
signal, a person entered. I recognised by the 
moonlight—for I had not arranged my lamp 
—that it was M. Griffe. My first idea was 


| that he had come, a messenger of reconcilia- 


tion, to hear my explanation and act as 
mediator. He quickly undeceived me. I 
was about to light a candle. 

“You may spare yourself that trouble and 
expense,” he began, in a dry caustic tone; 
“the object of my visit is short and simple. 
Should the money which is due to me from 
you on the bond be not paid by ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning, the arrest 1 hold against 
you will be put in execution ; and”—he said 
this as he stood before the door and the 
landing-place—* you shall not come out of 
prison till you have paid the last centime.” 

Had this friendly admonition been given at 
an earlier period—say, the day betore—it 
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would have produced a different effect. But 
when we are busy about a very large cala- 
mity, we have no time to think of minor 
misfortunes, The thunderbolt M. Griffe had 
launched fell harmlessly upon me. Rather it 
was a diversion, a relief. It set my brain— 
my busy toiling foolish brain at work ; and 
before an hour was over, I had matured 
another plan which might bear the palm 
away from any I had that day executed, for 
stupidity and want of common sense. 

I had not eaten since the morning, nor did 
the desire of eating oppress me. I felt faint, 
but not from the want of food ; so once more 
I threw myself upon the divan, determined 
to wait patiently till morning came, that I 
might carry my resolve into execution. 
Accordingly, at ten o’clock on the morrow, I 
arrived at the office of M. Griffe. That com- 
placent gentleman was at his desk. 

“Ah! ah! you are come, then—you want 
the bill, I suppose ?” he said, in half-alarmed, 
half-disappointed tone. 

“No;” I replied, shortly. 
sou in the world.” 

“ But your friend, M. Gigot ?” 

As he uttered this, his whole being changed. 
He thrust his long lanky fingers into his 
waistcoat pocket, leant back upon the chim- 
ney-piece, and gave a malicious chuckle with 
his throat. There was irony in his whole 
manner and voice, I felt he intended to 
insult me; and for an instant meditated a 
violent assault upon his person. Probably 
he had himself some suspicion that he had 
roused the demon within me, for he escaped 
into a side bureau, and whilst apparently 
rummaging for papers, sent his clerk into 
the room where I was. 

“IT am come to deliver myself up,” I 
remarked, on his reappearance—for I had 
allowed my thoughts of sweet revenge to cool 
down. “I have no intention, and no wish to 
pay a single centime, and you may proceed 
with me, on these grounds, before the juge 
de paix.” 

“That goes well,” he replied. “There will 
be noserious delay. Will you have a cab, or 
shall we walk?” All this was said with the 
affected amiability of one friend obliging 
another. 

The Rue de Clichy is a long street leading 
up from the neighbourhood of the Boulevards 
to the heights of Montmartre ; but is, more- 
over, celebrated as containing a prison for 
debtors. To this locality I was in due time 
conducted, although not so speedily as I de- 
sired, for there were many little obstacles in 
the way—obstacles which had been raised in 
favour of debtors who were not so willing as 
myself to obtain a lodging at the public 
expense ; and these could not be set aside 
without admitting frightful precedents ; and 
many an error, by the same example, might 
rush into the state. However, before even- 
ing, I had undergone a full-length exa- 
mination, by our lean-faced warden, and 
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was recognised as a member of his august 
family. 

It is not my intention to give the order of 
the day at the Prisonde Clichy. It isenough 
for me to say that a week—a long, dreary, 
seven-day week, in which every hour seemed 
to move with a drag on each foot—passed 
away. Nor will I weary my readers with 
details of what reflections I made during 
these leisure moments on the absurdity of 
my conduct, of the strange obstinacy with 
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which I resolved to remain absurd. Suffice | 
it to say, that in my more wicked moments | 
I thought my sudden disappearance would | 
create consternation and alarm in the breast ' 
of M. Gigot and family ; and that this strange : 


revenge savoured of consolation. 


The eighth day arrived, and nearly every ! 


one except myself was waiting impatiently 
for the clock to strike thesignal of admission to 
a crowd of mothers, and sisters, and wives, and 
brothers, and friends and relations, who were 
outside, anxious to come in, and cheer, or at 
least lighten, the life of those incarcerated. 
There were some, however, who had waited 
till the heart grew sick with expectation, till 
its very strings had ceased to vibrate to the 
impulses of the outer world, and who had 
sunk down into an apathetic state in which 
neither hopings nor longings found a place. 
I was talking to such an one, who had been 
an inhabitant of the prison for years, and who 
never troubled his repose with the idea of 
release, when I was startled by a lusty voice 
behind me. 


“The scoundrel Griffe!” 


it exclaimed, and 
at the same moment a hard palpable sub- 


stance weighed heavily on my shoulders. It 
was the hand of the pére Gigot. 

“Why did you not send to us? What is 
this all about? That villanous Griffe (this 
was said with a clenched fist)—let me know 
the truth—I will have nothing more to do 
with him.” And a flood of questions followed, 
which it was impossible to reply to for the 
flood of exclamations that overtook them. 

When M. Gigot had sufficiently exhausted 
himself to be for an instant calm, he explained 
to me, that it was only late the evening before 
that they (for Antoine was with him) had 
learnt where I was ; that he and the whole 
family had been in the greatest distress about 
me ; that he loved me better than a son ; that 
there was nothing that he would not do for 
me ; that he only wished to know if I really 
did owe that rascally Griffe the money, to 
release me at once from my confinement. 

A man must be in a most dismal state of 
mind who could feel unmoved by, or would 
dare to resist, such a torrent of generosity, 
I felt foolish, to say the least of it, and would 
willingly have found a corner wherein to hide 
my diminished head, could I have found it. 
Shame and confusion of face overwhelmed 
me; and it was with difficulty that I could 
respond to these fine sentiments of M. Gigot, 
and confess the right of M. Griffe to five hun- 
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' dred of my francs. No sooner, however, had 
1 done so, than my worthy friend was off at a 
tangent. I should not remain there an hour, 
‘he exclaimed, and vanished through the 
doorway. 

Meanwhile Antoine remained, and gave a 
| history of the week. He spoke it out plainly. 
|“ It appears,” he said, “ that you had offended 
the Gigots ; but how, I don’t know. They say 
|so; and that is, I understand, the reason you 
lwere not at the dance on Julie’s birthday. 
When it was found that you had been absent 
that day from the atelier, and the next, and 
the next, and that you were not at your own 
rooms, but that everything was found there in 
its proper order and disposition, it was noised 
abroad, that you had made away with your- 
self. The pére Gigot knew not how to 
restrain himself. He declared that it was all 
his fault. The mére Gigot tried to console 
him the best way she covld. Julie was 
always in tears, and Georgette, I fear—but no 
matter. Persons were sent to watch at the 
Morgue, and information given to the police ; 
and it was not till late last night that we 
knew where you were, and that you were 
detained by means of Griffe. ‘The pére Gigot 
has been in a restless state ever since. It 
was impossible to get at you last night, and 
this morning we had to wait three-quarters 
of an hour—” 

“ And a mighty deal can be done in three- 
quarters of an hour, when one is determined,” 
quoth the same sturdy benevolent voice that 
had once before startled me that morning. 
“It is not three-quarters of an hour since‘I 
left, and in the meantime I have paid that 
scamp Griffe, given him his congé, and libe- 
rated a friend,” continued M. Gigot, giving 
me a grasp of the hand that at any other time 
would have made me wince from such amiable 
demonstrations, “Not a moment must be 
lost,” said this worthy father, dragging me 
off almost unconsciously; for, it must be 

confessed, I was still stupified with shame. 
“Madame Gigot is waiting breakfast for us, 
and she does not love to have her hours 
interfered with.” 

In less than half an hour, we were at the 
Rue Ménilmontant. It did not take long to 
explain and apologise. It appeared that M. 
Gigot, in the first heat of his indignation 
against me, had made a confidant of M. Griffe, 
and related the whole affair of that morning, 
which especial performance I found had been 
witnessed by Madame Gigot through a small 
|open room that escaped my notice. Griffe had 
seen through the action, had got me out of the 
way, and a day or two afterwards had come to 
make a formal proposal of the hand of Julie 
\for his son. Gigot would not hear of it, 
| though Madame Gigot thought it would not 
'be so bad a match. Julie was astounded; 
and before any of them had time to appreciate 
| M. Griffe’s proposition, news came of my dis- 
‘appearance. A re-action took place in my 
|favour. The rest is known. 
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The path I found sufficiently smooth for a 
rapid advance. That afternoon I brought 
matters to a crisis. Spare me, my gentle 
readers, the description of an event upon 
which hang often the destinies of our life, 
and which but too often takes place in the 
most awkward, uot to say ridiculous, manner, 
I will only say, that I presented Julie with 
the cross that was to have had such wonder- 
ful powers eight or ten days before,—not, 
however, as a plummet to sound her senti- 
ments towards me, but as a first offering of 
affection after we were engaged. 

That very night, too, Antoine came to my 
apartment to ask my opinion of Georgette. 
I gave it to him frankly. 

“If she had not a sister, I would have 
married her myself.” 

“That is just what I want to do,” said he, 
interrupting me. “ But what do you think 
old Gigot would say if I proposed”— 

“Why what he has always said, that you 
are an honest hardworking fellow, have good 
stout principles, will do well in the world if 
you persevere steadily, and”— 

“And will you come over with me this 
evening; you can help me.” I understood 
him. 

“Tt is dangerous for a third person to in- 
terfere,” I suid; “but what does Georgette 
say?” 

“ She is content.” 

“Bah! then the old governor is not one to 
thwart his daughter's wishes, I give you joy 
of your enterprise. Put on your hat and let 
us go across,” 

We did so; and that same night it was 
arranged that Antoine and Georgette should 
be married on the same day as Julie and I. 
We chose the fourteenth of February; and 
if the day on which one is married can in- 
fluence the future destinies of a man, I advise 
all who aspire to be happy husbands to select 
that day. 


POPE'S SIR JOHN CUTLER. 


In the Church of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster—that church immediately adjoining 
the north side of Westminster Abbey, wherein 
Fast-day sermons are still preached to the 
collective wisdom of the House of Commons 
—lies Sir John Cutler, Knight and Baronet 


citizen and grocer of London; whom, in his | 


eighty-fifth year, Heaven was pleased to re- 
move from a further pursuit of money-making, 
on the fifteenth day of April, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-three. The stone which covers his 
grave is uninscribed, and the precise place 
which holds his body is unknown to either 
sexton or pew-opener. 

In the hall of the Company of Grocers of 
the city of London—a fine hall still dedicated 
to good dinners—is a full-length portrait of 
the aforesaid Sir John Cutler, Knight and 
Baronet, together with his statue,—drawn, 
cut, erected, and placed, at the expense of the 
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Grocers’ Company, in the life-time of the said 
Sir John ; and repaired and renewed by the 
court of assistants of the company, some of 
whom are still alive to do full justice to the 
dinners of the aforesaid company. 

In what was once the College of Physicians 
in Warwick Lane, was to be seen, while 
Cutler was still alive, a portrait-statue of the 
city grocer, with this inscription :— 

Omnis Cutleri cedat Labor Amphitheatro, 


Both statue and inscription were erected and 
cut at the expense of the fellows of the 
college, and the building itself was known 
by the nick-name of Cutler’s College. Cutler 
promised more than he gave, and the too grate- 
ful fellows resented their ill-usage by oblite- 
rating the inscription, though they suffered 
the statue to remain; and it is still to be seen 
in what remains of the old College of Physi- 
cians. Gratitude in advance is not very com- 
mon, and, in the case of the college and 
Cutler, it met (if we trust the’ physicians) 
with no reward. 

We first hear of the City knight and 
baronet in the year of the Restoration :— 

In days of ease, when now the weary sword 

Was sheathed, and luxury with Charles restored. 
Mr. Cutler was then in his fifty-second year, 
and his contributions to the needy exchequer 
of King Charles the Second were such that 
he was made a knight and baronet by the king 
in the first year of his return. He was at 
that time possessed of the advowson of 
the living of Deptford, and the “good” Mr, 
Evelyn spoke to him about presenting a fit 
pastor to his parish church. 

Our next information relating to the citizen 
and grocer is derived from Mr. Pepys. The 
Clerk of the Acts met Sir John at a coffee- 
house, where his discourse was well worth 
hearing, “and where he did fully make out 
that the trade of England is as great as ever 
it was—only in more hands; and that, of all 
trades, there is a greater number than ever 


| there was, by reason of men’s taking more ’pren- 


tices.” Here we see the sensible merchant : 
his remaining entries reveal the observing 
and the worldly-wise man, A year later Pepys 
met him again at a coffee-house, and among 
other things heard Sir John Cutler say, “ that 
of his own experience, in time of thunder, so 


{many barrels of beer as have a piece of 


iron laid upon them will not be soured, and 
the others will.” Mr. Pepys’s next entry 
stands thus :—* To Sir R. Ford’s, where Sir 
Richard Browne, and here, by discourse, I 
find they greatly cry out against the choice of 
Sir John Cutler to be treasurer of Paul’s, 
upon condition that he gives fifteen hundred 
pounds towards it; and it seems he did give 
it upon condition that he might be treasurer 
for the work, which they say will be worth 
three times as much money, and talk as if his 
being chosen to the office will make people 
backward to give; but I think him as likely 
aman as either of them, and better.” The 
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work to which Sir John was to be chosen 
treasurer, thus conditionally, was the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral Church of London. 
which was interrupted by the revolution. 
Through what particular channel of trade 
Sir John amassed his money no one has told 
us. After the accumulation of wealth, his 
next ambition seems to have been a West-end 
connection, with a view, no doubt, to mort- 
gages and loans, on sound security. In his 
time the offices of sheriff of London and 
jord mayor were highly-coveted posts,—held 
by the Barings and Jones Loyds, of London. 
Yet Cutler had no liking for such honours ; 
they were expensive, and the sage Sir John 
was fined for not becoming either sheriff or 
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of his friends or relations as his executor 
shall imagine that he had neglected or for- 
jgotten in his will. Instead of an only 
daughter, he had two daughters; one mar- 
ried to Sir William Portman, Baronet, to 
whom he gave a portion of thirty thousand 
;pounds ; the other, to Charles Bodville 
| Robartes, Viscount Bodmin and Earl of 
Radnor, to whom, on her marriage, he is said 
to have given the house and estate of Wim- 
pole, in Cambridgeshire, equal, at least, to 
thirty thousand pounds. 

Such are the facts recently adduced by Mr. 
Heath the pains-taking historian of the Grocers’ 
Company, who calls upon us to disbelieve the 

| poet, and trust the historian. But Cutler’s cha- 


alderman. racter for avarice does not solely rest on Pope’s 

Among the courtiers of Whitehall, to whom | picture of his life and death. Dr. Arbuthnot 
his wealth and habits of business introduced | has preserved a striking instance of his par- 
him, was the second and last Duke of Buck-|simony. Sir John Cutler, he tells us, had a 
ingham of the Villiers family, whose charac-} pair of black worsted ‘silk stockings which 
ter is drawn by the master-hand of Dryden, ! his maid darned so often with silk, that they 
and whose death-bed is so forcibly depicted! became at last a pair of silk stockings! 
by Pope. The duke was needy and lavish,; Wycherley, who was his contemporary, and 
the knight and baronet was rich, covetous,! might have been his creditor, has addressed 
and miserly. The duke’s end is said to have | a copy of verses to him, called The Praise of 





been foretold by Cutler :-— 


His Grace’s fate sage Cutler could foresee, 

And well (he thought) advised him, “ Live like me.” 
As well his grace replied, “ Like you, Sir John ; 
That I can do when all I have is gone.” 


A happy reply from a prodigal to a miser. 
But which shall we prefer ? 


Resolve me, Reason, which of these is worse, 
Want with a full, or with an empty purse ? 

Thy life more wretched, Cutler, was confess’d ; 
Arise and tell me was thy death more bless'd ? 
Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall ; 

For very want he could not build a wall. 

His only daughter in a stranger’s power, 

For very want; he could not pay a dower. 

A few grey hairs his reverend temples crown’d ; 
*T was very want that sold them for two pound. 
What, e’en denied a cordial at his end, 

Banish'd the doctor and expell’d the friend ? 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel, the want of what he had ! 
Cutler and Brutus dying both exclaim, 

“Virtue ! and wealth! what are ye but a name?” 


This celebrated description is, it is said, a | i " f n 
libel. Sir John was, it is now alleged, any-_| make either.” Other queries and replies are 
thing but mean. Nay, that he was liberal | equally to the point: 
in building matters, The great parlour and 
entertaining-room of the Grocers’ Company 
in the Poultry, was built, we are told, at 


his expense, after the Fire of London. Part 
of the College of Physicians, in Warwick 
Lane, was erected (so liveried grocers allege) 
at his cost. The north gallery of the church 
in which he is buried was rebuilt, for the 
benefit of the poor, at his expense. The 
poor of Westminster are still relieved by 
his legacy to the parish. His will con- 
tains Tegustes to his servants and their 


children, with directions to his executor to| 


| Avarice, in which he sarcastically alludes to 
the scurrilous jests that accompany every 
mention of his name :— 


Live on then, Cutler, in despite of fame, 
That gives each quality a bastard name. 

Fools only can thy frugal life despise, 

Thy heirs will call thy conduct just and wise. 


Other proofs of his avarice might be 
afforded. The most remarkable has escaped 
Mr. Heath’s researches. The witty Earl of 
Chesterfield amused his old age by composing 
characters and dialogues. One of the best 
is a dialogue in the other world, between 
Cutler and the Duke of Buckingham. “How,” 
asks Cutler, “did your grace enjoy the worst 
bed in the worst inn in Yorkshire, when you 
died? At least J died in my own house.” 
To which the Duke replies: “I do not doubt 
it; for nothing could live in your house.”— 
“If I denied myself anything, it was to make 


{my only daughter a great fortune,” observes 
| the sage ; to which, more pertinently, the 
} 


Duke rejoins: “A true miser, like a true 
poet, must be born such; no accident can 


The Duke. I was myself an idle squanderer ; now 
do you own yourself a complete miser ? 

Cutler. Will not economist satisfy your grace ? 

The Duke. By no means; were your darned stock- 
ings, patched coat, and the rags and pins which you 
painfully picked up in the streets, merely the effects of 
economy? Fie, Sir John, be franker ; we are upon 
honour now. 

Cutler. Well, I will own, I carried my economy 
too far. I had no one pleasure in life but thinking of 
my money, counting my money, watching my money, 
and increasing my money. 


We are told of a miser’s will that was set 


distribute two thousand pounds among such ' aside, because he had ordered twenty penny 
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loaves to be given to the poor. A will with 
such a bequest could not be genuine. 

Cutler, whose avarice Pope has made 
immortal, was twice married. Strange 
mistakes have, however, been committed 
and repeated about his wives. His first wife 
(we have looked into his story with more 
care, perhaps, than the subject deserves) 
was Elicia, daughter of Sir Thomas Tipping, 
of Wheatfield, in the county of Oxford, 
Knight; so says the Baronetages and the 
records of the College of Arms. To which 
we have to add, that he was married to her 
in Stepney Church, in Middlesex, on the 
twenty-seventh of July, sixteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, and that he was then in his sixty- 
first year. His second wife was Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Foot, citizen 
and grocer of London, Knight and Baronet, 
Lord Mayor of London in sixteen hundred 
and fifty, and one of Cromwell’s peers. 
This Sir Thomas had four daughters, all 
married to knights, or baronets, or both; 
and his likeness (he is in his robes as Lord 
Mayor) is still to be seen in marble, in a 
standing statue, in the church of West Ham, 
in Essex. He was a native of Royston, in 
Cambridgeshire, near to Wimpole, in the 
same county. 

Cutler died a widower, leaving only one 
daughter—old Tipping’s grand-daughter. She 
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saved to please the Grocers, disappoint the 
Physicians, and to descend, through the pages 
of Pope, immortal for his avarice. 


MISS DAVIES. 


In the fishing village of Penlanrhyndol- 
dovey, in North Wales, I spent the very 
longest day of all my life; the place 
had several more syllables than I have 
written down, but I think I have given 
enough for practical purposes. The Tre- 
madoc coach had dropped me there on 
Saturday evening, because it had begun to 
drizzle ; but I made up my mind that the 
Tremadoc coach should pick me up again on 
Monday morning, though it should rain cats 
and dogs and Welsh rabbits. I madeit up at 
breakfast-time, and kept on making‘it tighter 
all day long ; for I had nothing else to do—it 
was a wet day, and it was a Sunday. The 
Leck was, I doubt not, situated in the most 
picturesque portion of the principality ; but 
at this particular time it was located between 
two living walls of perpendicular rain. That 
Penallyn frowned down on it from a gigantie 
altitude, I took on trust from the guide-book ; 
that the falls of Leckwymn at Pontiniog could 
be easily reached by a short mule-track, I 
| credited with readiness, and only trusted 


ct ct 





was married to the earl in the year six-!that the short mule-track might not have 
teen hundred and eighty-nine, died (child-; been taken advantage of by the torrent to 
less) onthe thirteenth of January, sixteen hun-|reach us. The village, they said, lay close 
dred and ninety-six—seven; and was buried ; behind us, and the sound of a little bell came 
at Lanhydrock, near Bodmin, in Cornwall.! up from it through the pauses of the storm, 
Both Lady Portman (old Foot’s grand-|as the still small voice of conscience makes 
daughter) and her husband, Sir William |itself heard amidst human passions, That 
Portman, died before Sir John Cutler. Lady| image suggested itself to me after seeing 
Portman is buried iu. the Church of St.Bennet,;my landlady going to church for the 
Grasschurch. If there is truth in Pope’s| second time—taking the steeple upon her 


| picture, the “only daughter” of the Moral 
Essays was the Countess of Radnor. Was Pope 
likely to be well informed of Cutler’s story 
or is his picture only in parts true ? 

Of Pope’s means of information there can 





head with her, I thought,—upon a couple 
of as comfortable legs, as far as I could see 
(and I saw a good way) as any Jumper in 
the district, leaving me alone in the house 
with Aprhys, her husband, and two Jenny 


| be no doubt. His near neighbour at Twick-| Joneses, who could not speak one word of 
| enham was that very Earl of Radnor, who; English. There was, at the Leck, in the way 
was married to the only daughter of the/| of literature, a Bradshaw, a work (selling 
miser, Sir John Cutler. 1 sixty thousand daily, it said) of one of those 

Last requests and dying wishes, what are | Americanesses who have struggled in at the 
ye but a name? Cutler, who desired, by| gate of the heaven of popularity before it 
will, that he should be buried without any | could be shut after Mrs. Beecher Stowe ; and 
sort of pomp, as near as it may be to his last | a medical book upon the ear, left by a deaf 
| wife, if he died within ten miles of London, | tourist, the summer before last. There was, 
was buried at a cost of above seven thousand | too, a single half-sheet of note-paper and a 
six hundred and sixty pounds, It was with | pen, the feather of which had been used in 
Cutler as with Hopkins— varnishing ; but, after a few attempts at com- 
position, which resulted, as they often do, in 
my masticating the latter instrument, I folded 
up the paper, and moodily devoured that 
also. There was one more thing to be done ; 


When Hopkins died, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch—who living saved,a candle’s end. 


My Lord Cromarty, after four-score, went 


to his country-house in Scotland, with a reso- 
| lution to stay six years there, and live 
| thriftily, in order to save up money that he 
might spend in London. Cutler, “ sacred to 


| ridicule his whole life long,” scraped and! views found in such places, it comprehended | 
AQ SS 





but I had done it these three or four hours 
consecutively already ; and that was to stare 
at the picture of Penlanrhyndoldovey, sus- 
pended over the mantelpiece. Like most 
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little of the beauty of the surrounding 
country ; but the public buildings of the 
town (if it might be called so), and the har- 
bour, and the little pier, were executed with 
apparent fidelity and exactness. The church 
itself, though small, was a very pretty one, 
with the massive grey tower, which becomes 
so well a mountainous district. The market- 
house for fish might rival that of St. Peter’s, 
at Guernsey ; and there were also two other 
well-built edifices, whose use I could not at 
all discover. When Mrs. Aprhys returned, 
with her rather less comfortable legs, I inter- 
rogated her on this matter. The rows of| 
cottages, with porches and gardens, were 
almshouses, she said, for the widows and 
families of men who had been lost at sea (an 
accident which happened often on that dan- 
gerous coast); as pretty and pleasant places | 
to end one’s days in as one would wish to| 
have ; and, thinking that to be more in my 
line, perhaps, she added: “ There’s a bittock 
of Latin over the outer gateway: In memo- 
riam, R. O., ob. eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five. Miss Davies built it; and the little | 


house at the pier-head, she built that also ; | 
and night and day there were fires kept in it, | 
and brandy, and blankets, and what not, to 
recover, if it might be, any of those that were | 
found droundéd.” 

“ Dear me!” said I, coolly ; for I was out of 
temper with Penlanrhyndoldovey, and didn’t | 





think the people much worth saving, “she | 
must be a worthy person.” 
“You may say that, sir, indeed ; and we) 
should never have had church or market if| 
it had not been for her.” } 
“Bless me, my dear Mrs, Aprhys,” for I! 
‘was a raw bachelor at that period, and quite | 
prepared to run the risk of matrimony for 
an adequate consideration, “why, this Miss 
Davies must be very rich ?” 
“No, sir, not very; for when folks spend | 
no money on themselves, and only live for | 
other people’s good, it is surprising what may | 
be done in thirty years.” 
“Thirty years,” said I, little interested | 
again. “O dear me, she must be oldish, | 
then ?” 
“Well, sir, you may see her soon, andj} 
judge for yourself. I wonder she has not 
been here before ; but she’s sure to call this’! 
evening, upon her way home. She lives, | 
with a servant or two, all alone in the cottage | 
on the hill there.” 
Now I perceived that, for some reason or | 
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from it, as ever woman’s eyes have borne to 
look upon.” 

“Good gracious! What a charming—I 
mean, what a dreadful—mystery! Pray tell 
it, Mrs. Ap” But just as the tender- 
hearted little woman was making herself ready 
for a start as improvisatore, there came a 
knock at the door. 

“Hush! it’s her!” she said; and she 
trotted off on her comfortable legs like— 
metaphor fails me—like anything. 

Now I am not naturally of an inquisitive 
turn of mind; but, as a late philosopher 
observed to his friend, “we must stop some- 
where ;” and I stopped at the parlour-door 
_ looked through the crack. I felt con- 

cience-smitten and rightly punished the next 
instant : they spoke in Welsh, and the lady 
was sixty, if she was.a day. Yet her face 
had not only the remains of beauty, but 
a present charm and loveliness of its own. 
Her hair was snow-white ; and her blue eyes, 
though far from bright, were full of tender- 
ness and expression ; her voice was as soft 
and musical as a girl’s; and I fancied that I 
could discern in it that she was accustomed 
to speak with the sick and sorrowful ; for 
her part, it was clear by the deep, though 
quiet, mourning that she wore, that she had 


|had woes irreparable of her own; woes 


not recent, for a settled resignation seemed 
to possess her features, as if where the har- 
row of trouble had once passed, the seeds of 
patience and benevolence had sprung up, and 
effaced its cruel traces, 

I backed cautiously go the fireplace, and 
waited for the interview to be over with some 
eagerness ; for I was getting interested, in 
spite of myself, in Penlanrhyndoldovey and 
the house upon the hill, I beat up the 
cushions of the arm-chair, and placed a foot- 
stool for the accommodation of Mrs, Aprhys. 
I even put a chair for the landlord in the 
middle, in case “her” should be of a jealous 
temperament, and desire to be present. I 
was meditating as to what would be the 
correct drink for me to offer so obliging a 
hostess, when she appeared suddenly herself 
with my tea. 

“Another cup, if you will be so good,” 
said I, 

So over that cosy meal she told me the 
story. 

“Tt so happens,” she began, “that this very 
day is the properest of any to tell you this 
sad tale. 1 forgot the date, which no poor 














other, my dear landlady was in a quarter of | soul in this village is likely to have done, but 
a second or so of a good cry; so, by way of| remembered it so soon as ever I saw Miss 
changing the conversation, I said, “ And} Ellen’s face. She has been with the fatherless 
what a beautiful view she must have from it, | and the widow in their affliction, since early 
both of land and sea.” | dawn, and now she is gone back to her lonely 

“Ah, yes indeed,” she sobbed, and the; home. ‘Though the storm has been driving 





tears stole over her plump cheeks, and into 
the dimples about her little mouth, in a flood | 
that only Mr. Aprhys could (with propriety) 
have dried up or impeded in quite the correct 
way. “And sad and sore sights she has seen | 


down this ten hours, she has brought calm 
and sunlight to many a dwelling ; and amongst 
the huts by the sea-beach, where there live 
men that would seem to you mere brutes, 
she has carried such help and comfort, that 
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they would risk life and limb for the sake of 
her. Them that the waves and winds make 
mock of she cares the most for, because she 
mourns night and day for one beneath the 
seas ; and especially them that are lovers, 
the fisher lads and lassies, for whom she 
speaks to their parents, and makes a little 
golden road for true love to run smooth on— 
perhaps, because she once was loved herself, 
and loved again, and she knows what it is 
for two fond hearts to be sundered.” 

“My dear Mrs. Aprhys,” I said, “I per- 
ceive this is going to be something of a love 


story. If you will permit me to run up-stairs | 


for my slippers, I shall be back directly, and 
will not interrupt you again on any account ; 
but, in the first place, it seems likely the tale 
may be a little protracted, and secondly, I 
I have always found it impossible to appre- 
ciate sentiment in boots.” 

This arrangement having been completed, 
I nodded to my companion, who had appa- 
rently remained in deep thought during the 
interval, and she continued her recital in a 


low and feeling voice, as if soliloquising, | 


rather than addressing another person : 


“T can just remember what she was about | 


five-and-thirty years back; but my old man 
could tell you of her much earlier. She lived 


up on the hill there with her blind father, | 


and was as bonnie a maiden as any Snowdon 
top could see. Many and many a time I’ve 
seen her lead him through the town to the 
market (there was no market-house then), 
and there the old carle would chaffer and 
wrangle about a penny; for he was awful 
miserly, and the folk always let him have his 
way in the end, for the young lady, they well 
knew, would suffer nobody to lose, but made 
it right at last, herself. I cannot say I ever 
liked the look of him; but Miss Ellen would 
gaze upon his white head and sightless eyes 
as though she were a-worshipping. I sup- 
pose there is a love which child bears to 
parent, and parent to child, such as I, who 
never knew either, can scarcely understand. 
Anyways, she doted upon him, and, indeed, 
he on her; but there are, you know, two 
kinds of affection—one which only cares for 
the happiness of its object, and the other, 
which looks after its own as well.” (I ob- 
jected to Mrs. Aprhys’ putting the remark 
in this personal form, but gravely nodded my 
assent.) “She would have died to save his 
life, and he would have died for grief perhaps 
—afterwards, 

“They used to sit together in the summer- 
time under their cottage porch, which was 
then, as now, a mass of round red roses, for 
he loved their beautiful perfume, although of 
course their colour was nothing to him ; the 
lilies in the tarn close by, too, and all the 
wild flowers on the hillside, were lost to 
him ; but he liked to hear the wind coming 
through the treetops of the copse, and bending 
the feathery tops of the brook-rushes. He 
knew all the fairness of nature that way, he 


ee 
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said; and perhaps she does whisper more 
things to the blind than she does to us ;—not 
but that Miss Ellen was always by, to guide 
his finger right from east to west. She told 
him of the wood-crowned hill Penallyn, which 
the sun makes golden in the morning, and 
over whose shoulders rises old Snowdon’s 
hoary head from far away; of the harbour 
and the pier, and the great black nets on the 
shingle; of the red-sailed vessels putting 
out to sea. They could hear, if it was a 
calm day, the shouts of the sailors as they 
heaved their anchors, the roll of their oars in 
the rullocks, the dip of the oar-blades, and all 
the pleasant stir of the little town. She read 


;aloud to him, as from an open book, all 


things that passed, and through her music, I 
warrant, they lost but little. From quite in 
the early morning to sunset, when the dam- 
sels would be crossing the stepping-stones 
that lead from the pasture meadows, each 
with her uplifted arm and her full pitcher, 
and when the mountains to westward were 
reddening and burning, the teacher and the 
taught would sit there—the girl and her 
blind father. Now, I don’t mean to say but 
that poor Miss Ellen had a delight of her 
own in this, besides that of pleasing him. 
There was, indeed, one fishing-boat in Pen- 
lanrhyndoldovey, which carried in her eyes a 
richer freight than all the rest beside ; and 
she knew when it was on board by a little 
white flag. I think, too, Richard Owen, 
whose vessel it was, had generally a glimpse 
of a white handkerchief waved from the 


| cottage on the hill when he set his red sails 


or furled them; and it took him, in the 
latter case, but a short half-hour to come 
from the pier to the porch of roses. It must 
have been a great convenience, after all, that 
the old gentleman who made the third of 
that little company was blind ; and I think 
Aprhys would have preferred it, at one time, 
himself, under the like circumstances, Mr. 
Davies soon saw, or heard enough, at all 
events, to tell him those two were lovers, 
and he hardened his heart against them from 
that time. I believe that he was jealous of 
Richard Owen because he could see, because 
he was young, and because he was generous ; 
and that he hated him because he had divided, 
or stolen a portion of his daughter’s heart, 
which he wanted wholly for himself. ‘The 
old man’s ear was keener than that of love 
itself to catch young Richard’s footfall, as he 
came over the hill ; and then, upon his sight- 
less face a shadow would fall, which Ellen 
could not but see. He would never speak out 
about it, but would mutter, ‘They are wait- 
ing for my death—they wish me dead!’ 
And she heard him, and wept bitterly. This 
went on for a long time, and the poor thing 
hoped and hoped; but never, I think, h 

any intention of leaving her old father, 
Richard was no tardy or backward wooer, 
and had not much patience to be so sorely 
tried ; and one day he spoke to her boldly in 
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the old man’s presence, telling her how she 
was sacrificing herself when there was no 
cause. ‘For he can live with us,’ he said, 
‘and be tended by you, even as now; but it 
is twelve long mouths that I have waited for 
you, Ellen dear, and you are no nearer to me 
now than at first. I shall come up to-night 
for your final answer, and I pray that your 
father’s heart may be turned towards us; but 
else I leave the town to-morrow for good and 
all; and it may be, you will be sorry never to 
see the bonnie white flag again.’ 

“The old man said not a word all that time, 
and never let go nor ceased stroking his 
daughter’s hand; but, when Richard was 

one, he so worked upon her feelings with 

is piteous selfish talk, that she told him to 
have no further trouble for her sake. ‘I 
will never leave thee alone and blind, my 
father, she said, ‘although my own Richard 
loves me so well.’ And what a bitter 
struggle that must have been for her, we now 
know. 

“When her lover came up, then, for that 
last time, she gave him a steadfast answer, 
although it nigh broke her heart, and it 
stirred his man’s pride within him so, that he 
strode away through the windy night with- 
out so much as a good-bye. 

“T well remember that same evening ; for 
he came into the Leck to bid adieu to his old 
friends, whom he was about to leave ; and 
my uncle, who then kept the inn, but had 
been a sailor in his youth, besought him not 
to think to put to sea in such tempestuous 
weather ; for the October gales had set in, 
and the waves swept right over the pier-head, 
and made the very harbour unsafe. What a 
fine brave young fellow I thought him, when he 
replied that he would sail the morrow morning, 
although there was no hand to be got to help 
him work his ship. And he did sail as soon 
as the day dawned ; and, for all it was so 
early, the whole town was as near the beach 
as they durst go, to see him and his little 
crew off; and there was one, we may be sure, 
in the house on the hill, whose tearful sleep- 
less eyes were fastened upon the bonnie boat 
more than all. She watched it for hours, as 
it now lay upon its side in the heaving bay, 
and now sank out of sight except for the 
white pennant (which he had nailed to the 
mast) that shone out against the black water, 
and now rose high, as if upon a mountain. 
She saw it grow dimmer and dimmer, in 
spite of the gale, and the points rounded one 
after the other, and nearly into the open sea ; 
so far had the good ship got at last, though it 
scarcely seemed to move; but while it was 
beating up opposite Hell’s Mouth, and near 
to Bardsey Island, she lost all sight of it for 
that time. She saw it again the same even- 
ing, alas! for the wind and the tide brought 
it back to harbour, keel uppermost. She 
was not more than twenty or so, poor girl; 
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but never let a word of complaint escape 
her, nor her father know how her heart had 
lost its hope, or her form its beauty; only 
once, when he attempted to condole with 
her, and thank her for what she had done 
for hing, and suffered for his sake, she stopped 
him with a word or two in such a tone as he 
never dared to draw forth from her again. 
She tended him hour by hour, while his feet 
were treading the downward way, for years, 
and the flowers upon his grave are kept 
alive till now by her loving hands ; but her 
heart is not buried, I think, with him at all, 
but somewhere under the deep sea with her 
drowned lover's. 

“The old man left her very wealthy (for 
these parts), which I dare say he thought 
would make up to her for all the rest. Our 
town is quite another place in consequence ; 
and, as I told you at first, the poor folk 
whose trade is on the great waters, she 
seems to consider as if they were her own 
children ; them that are laden with the like 
trouble as herself especially, who have lost 
husband or kinsman at sea, and for whom 
her almshouses were built, she visits and 
cares for continually ; and on this day, above 
all—this day, thirty years ago, upon which 
poor Richard Owen perished, she comes to 
them in the morning as sure as the sun itself, 
and keeps his memory green amongst them 
by good deeds. 

“And,” observed, Mrs. Aprhys, in con- 
clusion, as she wiped her eyes and rose from 
her seat, “’tis the best way of keeping a 
death-day that I know, sir.” 

“Tt is, indeed, my dear madam,” I said, 
“and I thank you very much for your affect- 
ing story. And do you think the dear old 
lady, poor Miss Ellen, is happy now ?” 

“Not like she might have been with her 
lover, perhaps. I have no right to say that 
much, with so good a man as Aprhys yonder 
for my husband ; but happy she ought to be ; 
for I think God must love her, and I am sure 
her fellow-creatures do.” 

I put on my slippers, which had entirely 
dropped off during this feeling recital, and | 
retired to my bed. I had all kinds of plea- | 
sant dreams and angelic visions; but none 
came up to the reality of that dear old lady 
in black, Miss Davies. 
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